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The Honorable Wayne Chattfield-Taylor, Under Secretary of Commerce, 


In a world where war and the effects 
of war are crowding almost everything 
else out of our minds, it seems very un- 
realistic to attempt to discuss world 
trade. 


War Commands Precedence in Man’s 
Interest 


No one could realize more clearly than 
those who have attended this Conference 
that World Trade, as we have known it, 
no longer exists, and that it will not re- 
appear as long as war commands the 
first attention of mankind. When war 
appears on the stage it steals the show, 
poth figuratively and actually. Com- 
merce, trade, art, human welfare, must 
stand aside while war rages up and down 
the world stage. Peaceful nations and 
individuals must either adjust themselves 
as best they can to the horrible realities 
of the moment or themselves join the 
battle. War cannot be ignored. 

We Americans, physically remote as 
yet from the scene of action, react to this 
disaster in our own individual ways. 
Some are violently partisan; they blame 
all the world’s ills on this or that indi- 
vidual or on this or that nation; others 
go to the other extreme; they don’t care 
who wins as long as they themselves do 
not become involved in the tragedy; and 
they feel that if only they keep their 
heads they will be able to do business with 
either side after it is all over. 

Some even feel that business can go on 
as usual; others believe that it is possible 
to handle our national-defense require- 
ments without in any way disturbing the 
normal activities or slumbers of the busi- 
ness community. 

We Americans delight in debate, we 
form committees headed by distin- 
guished names, after violent discussion 
we draft resolutions we flood the Capitol 
with telegrams, we coin bitter names, we 
fill the air and the newspapers with 


» Warnings and slogans, we even look at 


each other with suspicion, and, in our 
desire to make ourselves heard, we often 
lose sight of the real issues at stake. We 
forget the importance of time, and we 
forget that all work on the tower of prog- 


ress stops when too many voices are 
raised. 


Long-Range Trade Planning Difficult 
It goes without saying that, under 


_ existing conditions, long-range planning 


for the development of world trade is, to 
I hasten to assure 
you that I do not pretend to have the 


before the 
Chicago World Trade Conference 
February 6, 1941 


answers. But I will not hesitate to re- 
port to you certain underlying factors 
which must be taken into consideration 
by all citizens of this or any other coun- 
try, not as yet involved in the hostilities. 
I say “not as yet involved” advisedly, be- 
cause until peace is restored it is im- 
possible to anticipate where the fire will 
break out next. 


Present Conflict Emphasizes Need for 
Hemispheric Unity 


Just as it is difficult to estimate the 
duration and extent of the present con- 
flict, so is it difficult to analyze post-war 
reconstruction and post-war trade and 
monetary relationships. Nevertheless we 
in this Hemisphere must attempt to sort 
out various possibilities, and we must 
take them into consideration in shaping 
our program of hemisphere defense. 
There is a natural community of interest 
between nations not at war, the very 
fact that they have succeeded in keeping 
war away from their shores gives a feel- 
ing of fellowship, of gratitude that one is 
not alone ina mad world. Sucha period 
offers an opportunity for permanent 
friendships, for close spiritual ties, it 
accelerates the growth of natural sym- 
pathies, which might otherwise have 
taken far too long to develop. We can 
be glad, at least, that these conditions 
have emphasized the desire of the na- 
tions of this Hemisphere to work to- 
gether in peace and in unity of purpose. 

The Good Neighbor Policy of our Gov- 
ernment antedated the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in Europe by some 6 years. As 
more and more war clouds gathered and 
anti-American activities became more 
pronounced, the natural community of 
interests, which had long been apparent 
to far-sighted statesmen in almost every 
nation in the Western Hemisphere, be- 
came evident to the majority of citizens 
in all the American Republics. Long- 
standing petty differences were put aside 
and the 21 American Republics eagerly 
united for mutual defense against ag- 
gression, for close economic and political 
cooperation. In fact the foundations 
have been laid for lasting relationships of 
immense mutual benefit. 

While governments are cementing 
these foundations, individual citizens of 
the American Republics are finding many 
ways in which their lives are broadened 
by these satisfactory relationships. For 
example, some of us are obtaining a long 
overdue education in the history and cul- 
ture of our fellow Americans. Some of 


us are finding that the good things of life, 
both physical and spiritual, travel North 
and South just as easily as they do East 
and West. Those of us who loved the 
beauties of Western Europe are finding 
new satisfactions in visits to our neigh- 
bors to the South, new vistas are opened, 
new friends are found, all of which do 
much to assuage the hurt in our hearts 
when we think of war-stricken Europe, 
battling England, heroic Greece. Those 
of us whose families came from Germany 
and Italy to start a new life in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, who came, as others did, 
to find something better, feel comfort in 
knowing that in the Republics of the 
South they can find friends and relatives 
who feel as they do, and who have like- 
wise formed new loyalties to the new 
lands of their choice. 

Yes; there is a new understanding of 
mutual problems and a new desire to 
solve them in truly constructive fashion. 
The hard lessons of the twenties and the 
thirties have brought results, and the re- 
lationships now being established are 
based on the essentials of mutual under- 
standing and mutual respect. If we re- 
member these essentials, and I am confid- 
dent that we will, the trade which is now 
being developed will continue to grow 
long after the wars have ceased to rage. 
It will, of course, alter in character as 
our neighbors reshape their economies 
and as they become less dependent on 
agricultural exports. We all know after 
bitter experience that a one-crop coun- 
try is just like a one-crop farm, and that 
neither a sound national economy nor a 
sound farm policy can be developed on a 
one-crop basis. While we make our own 
adjustments we can help our neighbors to 
make theirs. 


Role of Traders in Good-Neighbor Policy 


Individual importers and exporters can 
make real contributions to this develop- 
ment. Exporters can select their repre- 
sentatives with a continuing relationship 
in mind, they can choose young Ameri- 
cans who know Spanish and Portuguese, 
who have studied the history of our 
neighbors, who understand their customs; 
young Americans who are eager to live 
in these friendly countries and willing 
to devote their lives to the development 
of lasting trade relationships. If more 
American firms had adopted such policies 
early in this century, in fact during and 
after the last war, they would not now be 
faced with serious questions with which 
most of you are familiar, namely, ques- 
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tions relating to the anti-American ac- 
tivities of many representatives of Ameri- 
can firms, questions relating to prefer- 
ence given by agents to products of other 
nations. Under any conditions the ex- 
port business is a highly specialized field 
which should only be undertaken by firms 
who are prepared to develop it carefully, 
and with full understanding of the risks 
involved, but, as in almost every other 
great field, the most important invest- 
ment must be in men. 

On the import side you can accomplish 
much by aiding our neighbors to prepare 
goods for the United States market. 
Your representatives can help to design 
the products, to equip the factories to 
handle specialties which formerly came 
from Europe or the Far East, but which 
can be produced advantageously else- 
where, specialties which our own manu- 
facturers do not produce. Your engi- 
neers can help to solve these new techni- 
cal problems, your transportation experts 
can help to work out knotty questions of 
shipping. In so doing you will find many 
ways in which Intra-Hemisphere trade 
can be increased, trade between this 
country and our neighbors, trade between 
the other American Republics. We can 
serve ourselves, and build soundly for the 
future, if we give every encouragement to 
the development of mutually beneficial 
trade of this character. 

You exporters and importers can, and 
should, make plans soundly conceived for 
the future, but you must not attempt to 
force nonessentials on markets which re- 
quire essentials, on countries which must 
carefully ration foreign exchange. Your 
Government is cooperating fully with the 
efforts of our neighbors to utilize and de- 
velop their resources wisely, and is ex- 
tending credits to countries which have 
worked out sound plans, to meet existing 
emergencies and future requirements. 
You must clearly understand that neither 
your Government, nor the governments 
of our neighbors, will offer the slightest 
encouragement to uncoordinated, ill-ad- 
vised attempts to force United States ex- 
ports of nonessential products or services. 

While we can look forward with some 
confidence to the rapid realization of 
these desirable developments, we must 
also recognize that even maximum efforts 
in this field cannot produce in the near 
future satisfactory balanced trade rela- 
tionships between the nations of the Wes- 
tern Hemisphere alone. Events in 
Europe and in the Far East may force 
such a situation, but every student of 
foreign trade knows that it would take 
years of intensive effort and literally bil- 
lions of dollars of financing, before such 
an adjustment is possible. They also 
know that if war should spread to this 
Hemisphere even that solution would 
prove impossible. 


Dangers of Economic Penetration 


We can therefore be glad indeed that 
the nations of this Hemisphere are tak- 
ing realistic steps to guarantee that any 
attempted military invasion will be 
doomed to failure. Nevertheless, in our 
concentration on these essential meas- 
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ures, we must not lose sight of the possi- 
bility of economic invasion. Under mod- 
ern conditions, economic invasion by 
anti-American interests, with its accom- 
panying infiltration of political spokes- 
men, propagandists, and spies, has too 
often served as the forerunner of more 
serious events. If we do not prepare to 
meet economic invasion of this Hem- 
isphere just as realistically as we are now 
preparing to resist military invasion, we 
and our fellow democracies are due for 
a very rude awakening. 

We cannot prophesy how long war will 
rage on the seas, on the Continent of 
Europe, or in the Far East, we cannot 
tell whether war can, or will, be confined 
to its present dimensions, we cannot tell 
whether our friends the British, the 
Greeks, and the Chinese will emerge vic- 
torious, but we can, and must, plan to 
keep aggression away from this Hemis- 
phere, and we can, and must, plan to 
protect this Hemisphere from economic 
and political invasion. Wecan, and must, 
realize that there will be no such thing 
as business as usual until all our de- 
fenses have been perfected. We can, and 
must, realize that the closer war ap- 
proaches these shores, the more rigid 
must be the controls which we will have 
to impose on ourselves, and which we will 
have to maintain as long as a threat to 
our way of life continues. 

Most of us know these things, leaders 
of both our great political parties have 
told them to us time after time. We 
need not restate these issues here. 


Need for Aid to Britain 


President Roosevelt and congressional 
leaders, after carefully evaluating all the 
information at the disposal of your Gov- 
ernment, have determined that full aid 
short of war to Great Britain and other 
nations now fighting for existence rep- 
resents an all-essential step in keeping 
war away from this Hemisphere. Con- 
gress now has before it a measure de- 
signed to accomplish this purpose. 

It should be obvious that just as aid 
to Britain and others will serve to keep 
war away from this Hemisphere so com- 
plete cooperation between the American 
republics and other democracies, now 
and after the wars are over will success- 
fully ward off any attempts at economic 
or political invasion. We are building 
our military and naval defenses to meet 
any emergency, we must likewise perfect 
our program of economic cooperation 
and defense. 

We can be certain that the axis 
powers have not failed to make prepara- 
tions for the economic invasion of this 
Hemisphere. In fact, recently axis 
spokesmen have issued a number of il- 
luminating statements in which are de- 
scribed the post-war economic order in 
Europe and the relations of the new 
order to the rest of the world. 


A Victorious Azis Plans To Assign Eco- 
nomic Roles of All Countries 


While the axis spokesmen naturally 
assume that the economy of the entire 
European Continent will be directed from 
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Berlin, some of their conclusions are es. 
pecially interesting to the democratic ng. 
tions of the Western Hemisphere. For 
example, great emphasis is laid on the 
benefits that American countries will de. 
rive from trading with the future Contj.- 
nental European block. They describe | 
again the advantages of exchanging ag. | 
ricultural surpluses and other raw mate. 
rials for industrial products, the impli- 
cation, of course, being that the perma. | 
nent role of the other American Republics 
would be that of producers of raw mate. 
rials for the Berlin-directed industria] 
machine of Europe. They naturally fajj 
to remind us that nations without 
industrial equipment have proven some. 
what vulnerable to invasion. However, 
leaving that question out of considerg- 
tion, the proposed Continental Block is 
certainly not the only source of the in. 
dustrial products which the American | 
Republics need to purchase abroad nor | 
does the European Continent, especially 
if we consider those countries which do 
not touch the Atlantic, offer a satisfac. 
tory market for American raw materials, 
Just as our own trade relationships have 
been altered by war, so has the progress 
of war forced new relationships on the 
Continent of Europe. For example, agri- | 
cultural production is being stepped up 
to the maximum, and already this new 
production has established new economic 
relationships, which must be maintained 
at all costs, if the Continental block is to 
be successful. We can safely assume that 
no outside sources of supplies will be al- 
lowed to interfere with these new rela-| 
tionships. For the nations of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, this must mean that 
certain markets for agricultural products 
have been closed, and will remain closed, 
as long as the Continental block remains 
intact. While it is impossible to estimate 
the exact dimensions of these changes, 
they are certainly extensive. Likewise 
the future position of countries like’ 
France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark 
Norway, and Sweden, which looked west- 
ward for so much of their trade, is hard 
to determine; they may remain members 
of the Continental blocks, or the tides of 
war may again recede, leaving them 
crippled, to be sure, but with independent 
access to the west restored. ' 








Limitations of Hemispheric Trade 
Relations 


These, and many other questions, cai 
only be determined by the outcome of th 
wars now being waged, but meanwhile ¥ 
must plan to meet conditions as they ar, 
and as they may develop in the futur 
In looking for a solution, we know tha 
the United States could, under norm 
conditions, supply all the industria 
products which the other American Re 
publics need to import, but we also knov 
that the United States cannot absorb al 
the agricultural products which ov) 
neighbors have, in the past, exported | 
other markets. As a matter of fact, 
useful purpose would be served if we, @ 
they, attempted to make arrangements 
by which our agricultural producers haé 

(Continued on p. 301) 
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Impact of the War Upon the Trade Policies 
of Foreign Countries 


Part IIJ—Latin America 


Henry Chalmers, Chief, Division of Foreign Tariffs 


Latin America 


Loss of Continental European Markets 
the Dominant Problem 


Though not participants in the Euro- 
pean war, and distant from the center 
of its operations, the countries of Latin 
America have been among those feeling 
keenly the impact of the war upon their 
trade. Normally exporting the bulk of 
their staple products, these countries are 
more dependent than most upon the con- 
tinued availability of foreign markets at 
fair prices, not only for a major part of 
local income, but also for the means of 
paying for the large volume of consump- 
tion and capital goods which need to be 
obtained from abroad. The progressive 
curtailment and final closing off of most 
of Continental Europe, constituting in 
recent years nearly 30 percent of their 
aggregate markets, and supplying a 
somewhat larger proportion of their im- 
port requirements, has naturally been 
a severe shock to their economies.’ 

Not all of the countries of Latin Ameri- 
ca have been equally affected. The in- 
fluence of the war has been less marked 
in certain countries around the Gulf and 
the Caribbean, which normally find their 
major markets in the United States. On 
the other hand, products such as meat 
and wool found foreign markets better 
sustained in countries able to take de- 
livery and pay for them, than coffee and 
bananas, the consumption of which has 
been materially restricted in many coun- 
tries during wartime. 

Broadly viewed, however, the disrup- 
tion of European markets caused by the 
war has been the dominant trade prob- 
lem in most countries of Latin America 
during the past year, and various efforts 
to readjust the situation constituted the 
mainspring of most of their trade-control 
projects. Pending the working out of 
supporting or remedial measures, various 
countries of South America resorted to 
defensive measures, in the form of new 
or additional restrictions on imports, 
either through exchange control or other 





*Continental Europe afforded markets for 
Latin American products to a value of about 
$500 million during the last pre-war year. 
The United States, the largest single market 
for Latin America as a whole, purchased not 
much less than all the countries of Conti- 
nental Europe put together. United King- 
dom’s purchases have amounted to about 
8300 million annually, although, in contrast 
to those of the United States, they have been 
largely concentrated in Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, and Uruguay 





The first two articles in this series, 
dealing with the past year’s devel- 
opments in Continental Europe and 
in the British Empire and the Far 
East, respectively, appeared in the 
last two issues of FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. The three articles, to- 
gether constituting a world study, 
will be issued shortly as a pamphlet 
in the International Reference Serv- 
ice of the Bureau obtainable from 
the Superintendent of Documents or 
any District office of the Bureau at a 
nominal price, to be announced later. 











means, particularly during the latter 
months of 1940. 

During the early months of the war 
most of these countries still saw a fair 
prospect for the readjustment of their 
trade position. Their various raw ma- 
terials were finding increased markets in 
the United States; the British and French 
were negotiating for large purchases, 
particularly of foods and fibers; and most 
of the ports of Continental Europe were 
still accessible. However, with the clos- 
ing off of most of the continental mar- 
kets in the spring of the year, and with 
the curtailment in the actual amounts 
of various commodities which Great Brit- 
ain alone could take, the problems of un- 
disposable surpluses and of limited ex- 
change resources for financing imports 
became acute. 


Increase in Purchases from United States 
Greater than Increase in Sales 


In the meantime, merchants in most 
countries of Latin America had turned to 
the United States for supplies and equip- 
ment not available from the usual sources. 
The result was a sharp increase during 
the first 12 months of the war in Latin 
American purchases from the United 
States, by $243 million, which brought 
the total value of that trade to about 50 
percent above the preceding year. The 
parallel increase in United States pur- 
chases of Latin American products during 
the same period was substantial ($147 
million, or 31 percent), but did not quite 
keep pace with the quickened flow of the 
merchandise movement southward. 


Blocked Sterling Accounts Check Tri- 
angular Settlements 


Under ordinary circumstances such a 
temporary shift in the trade balance 


might have been taken care of by the 
credits built up by the various Latin 
American republics in the countries with 
which they had an export balance. How- 
ever, under the plan early adopted by 
Great Britain, and for a time followed 
also by France, as a means of conserving 
foreign exchange, payment for their pur- 
chases from many important countries of 
South America was made into special ac- 
counts at London or Paris, which could 
be drawn upon only in payment for pur- 
chases from the sterling or franc areas, 
or for other financial settlements with 
them. This development of close bilat- 
eral trade arrangements with their 
principal active markets other than the 
United States, left many of the South 
American countries with relatively small 
amounts of free exchange with which to 
pay for their increased purchases from 
the United States, beyond the additional 
dollar exchange created by increased cur- 
rent sales of their products to the United 
States. This exchange situation consti- 
tuted an outstanding obstacle to the gen- 
erally desired expansion of trade between 
the countries of Latin America and the 
United States. 


Intensified Exchange Shortages and Im- 
port Restrictions 


To a degree, shortage of foreign ex- 
change has been a chronic condition for 
a number of the countries of Latin 
America in recent years—a situation that 
had already led many of them to the 
adoption of exchange controls and other 
restrictions on foreign trade. Under the 
aggravated situation resulting from the 
war, three additional South American 
countries resorted to strict systems of 
priorities, among different categories of 
products or classes of obligations, in their 
allocation of available exchange—Colom- 
bia in April (tightening up the system in- 
troduced in December 1939), Ecuador in 
June, and Venezuela in October. Several 
countries which had been exercising such 
control for some time, notably Argentina 
and Uruguay, ordered successive curtail- 
ments, with only occasional relaxations, 
of the exchange to be made available for 
imports from the United States for other 
than the most essential products. 

Sharp increase in Brazilian purchases 
from the United States to replace prod- 
ucts normally obtained elsewhere devel- 
oped an import balance from this coun- 
try, an unusual experience, which dimin- 
ished Brazilian ability to make prompt 
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payments. Peru, which has maintained 
its distinction among the countries of 
South America as having no formal con- 
trol of foreign exchange, found it neces- 
sary to conserve exchange by increasing 
duties on a range of products considered 
luxuries or domestically replaceable, and 
by restricting the importation of certain 
cereals. Ecuador and Venezuela imposed 
permits on imports during the year, in 
connection with the enforcement of their 
new systems of exchange control, al- 
though the latter was clearly the deter- 
mining method of regulating the course 
of their foreign trade. Ecuador also in- 
creased duties on an extensive list of 
products. 

Among the 10 republics of middle 
America, there were fewer developments 
in the way of material tightening of im- 
port controls during the year. Only 3 
of them (Costa Rica, Honduras, and 
Nicaragua) operate an exchange control, 
and no serious restrictions were reported 
on the part of the first 2 of them, beyond 
some delay in payments. The Govern- 
ment of Cuba controls exchange but thus 
far has applied no limitations upon pay- 
ments for imports. None of the other 
countries of middle America have any 
formal control of foreign exchange, 
namely, Mexico, Guatemala, El] Salvador, 
Panama, Haiti, and the Dominican Re- 
public. 


Positive Measures—Efforts for Disposal 
of Surpluses 


In addition to defensive measures of 
the type just indicated, the year saw 
exceptional steps and agitation for a 
variety of measures, designed for either 
immediate support or long-run improve- 
ment of the trade position of various 
American republics. Efforts to dispose 
of unmarketable surpluses brought sev- 
eral developments. Arrangements with 
Great Britain provided for substantial 
British war purchases of certain staple 
products of a number of the South Amer- 
ican countries. Considerably increased 
purchases were made by the United 
States during 1940, partly under special 
national-defense arrangements, involv- 
ing particularly wool, hides, manganese, 
copper, nitrates, and tin ore. 


Coffee Subject of First Inter-American 
Marketing Agreement 


As the first of what its sponsors hope 
will prove a series of multilateral agree- 
ments for the better marketing and sup- 
port of important staple products, an 
agreement regarding coffee, drafted by 
the Inter-American Financial and Eco- 
nomic Advisory Committee, was signed 
in November by representatives of 14 cof- 
fee-producing countries of the Western 
Hemisphere and by the United States. 
It provided for a proration by quotas 
among the coffee-exporting countries of 
Latin America of the most important 
market for this commodity, that of the 
United States, with an allotment set aside 
for markets other than the United States 
as they again become available. Work 
is now under way on a similar agreement 
respecting cacao. 
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Local Governmental Support for Undis- 
posable Crops 


In addition, several governments 
bought up, or guaranteed the prices for, 
various major export staples. Thus, Ar- 
gentina purchased the current crops of 
corn, wheat, and flaxseed, at fixed mini- 
mum prices, and later also of barley. The 
commission established by Uruguay with 
authority to grant premiums on exports, 
fixed a basic minimum price for flaxseed, 
and is paying a bounty to exporters to 
make that price effective. To help move 
large stocks of wool, sheepskins, and cat- 
tle hides in Uruguay, the payment of an 
exchange premium was ordered for a 
short period in June 1940, and has since 
been twice renewed. The Paraguayan 
Government was authorized to purchase 
the unsold remainder of the cotton crop 
from growers at a fixed price, for disposal 
when possible. The general economic 
program placed before the Argentine 
Congress in December contemplates wider 
authority for governmental support of 
the country’s crops. 


Compulsory Admixture of Domestic With 
Imported Products 


Compulsory admixture of domestic 
with imported products was another de- 
vice widely resorted to. Brazil made ef- 
fective in October the plan long worked 
on for compulsory mixing of mandioca 
and other native flours with wheat flour, 
compelling importers to install the mix- 
ing machines. Jute and sisal products 
were made subject to import license, and 
such products domestically manufactured 
were required to be mixed with a portion 
of caroa or other domestic fiber. Para- 
guay put into effect measures calling for 
the admixture of domestic corn flour with 
wheat flour, and for a domestically pro- 
duced carburant to be added to naphtha. 
Peru ordered that flour from imported 
wheat be mixed with a proportion of 
domestic rye and quinoa flour. Argen- 
tina began to require that, as a condition 
of obtaining exchange for imported fuel, 
importers obligate themselves to purchase 
specified amounts of domestic corn for 
fuel purposes. 


Financial Aid From the United States for 
Various Purposes 


Among the supporting measures of im- 
mediate application was the financial aid 
extended by the United States Govern- 
ment, in response to widespread calls to 
help various of the other American Re- 
publics in their special problems. Such 
loans or credits were established by the 
United States during 1940 to an aggre- 
gate value of over $200 million, mostly 
through the Export-Import Bank, in 
favor of the following countries of Latin 
America: Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Co- 
lombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, Panama, Peru, Uruguay, 
and Venezuela. The individual grants 
varied in amount, and were usually made 
either directly to the other government or 
its central bank, or to the local industrial 
or transportation enterprise concerned; 
in a few cases, the loan was made to the 
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manufacturing or exporting firm in the 
United States interested in the sale of 
the equipment or other products involved, 
The purposes of the credits were several: 
To help finance essential current imports 
from the United States, particularly of 
machinery and transportation or con- 
struction equipment; to clear current ac- 
cumulations of unpaid dollar drafts; to 
afford the means for carrying through 
certain internal development projects; 
and, in two cases, to support or stabilize 
the local currencies. 


Projects for Development of Latin 
American Resources and Industries 


Among the longer-range measures, 
considerable discussion was heard during 
the year of the desirability of developing 
the natural resources in various coun- 
tries of Latin America, of promoting 
more and wider industrialization, and of 
improving their transport facilities. In 
plans of this character, there was repeat- 
edly stressed the importance of joint 
United States and local financial invest- 
ment, and possibly also joint operation, 
to help insure soundness of projects and 
favorable national attitudes toward such 
enterprises. 

These developmental proposals were 
urged from a number of directions and 
with several objectives in view, including: 
The development of larger sources of 
supply in Latin America of raw materials 
and handicraft and other manufactured 
products, hitherto obtained by the United 
States largely from other parts of the 
world; * the increase of the general pro- 
ductive capacity of these countries, and 
ultimately of the purchasing power of 
their peoples for more imported as well 
as domestic products, and in greater va- 
riety; and the diversification of produc- 
tion in countries of Latin America, so as 
to minimize the economic shocks to 
which areas concentrating on a few 
products are subject. Groups of tech- 
nical and commercial] specialists were 
sent from the United States during the 
year, officially and privately, to explore 
also the possibilities of developing new or 
expanded sources of supply in the other 
American Republics of minerals and 
tropical or subtropical vegetable prod- 
ucts, that could be made available on a 
dependable commercial basis, and which 
could find markets in the United States 
without directly or injuriously competing 
with domestic producers. 

The Inter-American Development 
Commission, an official agency set up 
during the year by the Inter-American 
Financial and Economic Advisory Com- 
mittee, has assisted in the undertaking 
of two experimental projects, upon the 
outcome of which others may depend. 
These are the building in Brazil of a 
large steel plant for the smelting and 
processing of local ores, and of a smaller 
plant for the processing of the locally 
grown mandioca. Branches of the De- 


2 Argentine shipments to the United States 
during 1940 of sizable quantities of European 
cheeses and vermouth, not now obtainable 
from their original sources illustrate this new 
type of imports from Latin America. 
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velopment Commission are being formed 
in a number of the Latin-American re- 
publics, to be composed primarily of out- 
standing businessmen, to propose promis- 
ing new industrial enterprises, for joint 
United States-local financing. 


Duty Easements on Imports of Indus- 
trial Equipment and Materials 


Trade control measures of the more 
usual type, also directed to the foster- 
ing of local industries, were adopted by a 
large number of the Latin-American 
countries during the past year, who re- 
duced or waived their import duties on 
industrial equipment and materials, 
either for particular types of production 
or for new manufacturing enterprises 
generally. Among the countries adopt- 
ing such measures have been Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Ecuador, Mexico, Paraguay, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela. The general 
recovery program under consideration 
in Argentina is reported to have the en- 
couragement of diversified industries as 
one of its main proposals. 


Plans for Closer Continental Economic 
Relations 


The general programs for closer con- 
tinental solidarity among the American 
republics and for cooperative measures 
for their common defense and welfare, 
toward which long strides were taken at 
the two conferences of their foreign min- 
isters thus far held, at Panama in Oc- 
tober 1939 and at Havana in July 1940, 
have had also an important economic 
aspect. The Havana Declaration on 
inter-American economics envisaged a 
broad program of many-sided coopera- 
tion between the American Republics in 
economic and financial matters. Par- 
ticular emphasis was placed upon the 
disposal of surpluses and upon related 
problems, and upon the indispensability 
of mutual economic support against un- 
desirable pressures from overseas. The 
maintenance, so far as possible, of the 
liberal and peaceful principles of inter- 
national commerce was pledged. 

These broad inter-American objectives 
have been reflected in many of the 
measures and proposals of the year in 
connection with trade controls and ar- 
rangements earlier mentioned, and are 
to be the subject of continuous study and 
elaboration by the Inter-American 
Financial and Economic Advisory Com- 
mittee, functioning from the Pan Ameri- 
can Union in Washington, and by re- 
lated agencies in the United States and 
other American Republics. 


Moves for Intensifying Inter-Latin- 
American Trade 


In line with this general objective also 
have been efforts for intensifying trade 
relations between the various Latin- 
American countries themselves. Due 
largely to the nature of their products, 
the inadequate intracontinental trans- 
portation facilities, and to the early es- 
tablished overseas connections, the trade 
between them has heretofore been rela- 
tively small. In the aggregate, the 20 
republics of Latin America had furnished 
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the markets for less than 10 percent of 
each other’s exports. During 1938 only 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chile had im- 
ported more than $10 million worth of 
goods each from all the other Latin 
American areas put together. 

During the past year substantial in- 
creases have taken place in the volume 
of purchases by the Latin American 
countries from each other. How much 
of this will continue when the usual 
sources of supply are again open, is 
problematical. However, various steps 
have been initiated to provide for per- 
manently enlarged inter-Latin American 
exchanges of goods, principally through 
agreements for moderation of duties and 
other trade obstacles. A number of trade 
agreements that had been concluded 
during recent years between various pairs 
of Latin American countries were rati- 
fied during 1940, and the negotiation of 
additional agreements was quickened 
under the impulse of the war situation. 

Thus, an agreement between Chile and 
Argentina providing for reciprocal im- 
port duty concessions on a number of 
products important in the trade between 
the two countries, which had been con- 
cluded in 1938, was ratified and brought 
into effect in October 1940. The benefits 
of these duty concessions were general- 
ized to various other countries. A similar 
agreement of 1936 between Chile and 
Colombia, providing for reciprocal duty 
concessions, was ratified by Columbia in 
December 1940, and now awaits Chilean 
action. 

In an agreement with Colombia, Ar- 
gentina secured most-favored-nation 
treatment, in an effort to bring about a 
more even flow of trade. That motive 
figured also in a commercial treaty be- 
tween Cuba and Argentina, signed in De- 
cember, designed to foster larger Cuban 
imports of a broad range of Argentine 
agricultural products and larger Argen- 
tine purchases of Cuban tobacco. 

A commercial treaty was concluded 
early in 1940 between Argentina and 
Brazil, now awaiting ratification, which 
provides for reciprocal waivers or reduc- 
tion in duty on a considerable range of 
each other’s distinctive products. In 
addition to a general undertaking for un- 
conditional most-favored-nation treat- 
ment, Argentina bound itself not to fol- 
low a policy of barter or compensation 
agreements that would divert the flow of 
imports from Brazil of coffee, cocoa, rice, 
maté, tobacco, and lumber, and Brazil 
undertook the same obligation concern- 
ing imports of wheat and flour from Ar- 
gentina. In October the Ministers of 
Finance of Argentina and Brazil agreed 
to recommend further steps to facilitate 
trade relations between the two coun- 
tries, including the clearing up of exist- 
ing obstacles to the full sale of certain 
products of each in the other’s territory. 
A novel proposal contemplated a recipro- 
cal guaranty for 10 years of no protective 
duties against new products, the manu- 
facture of which might be undertaken in 
either country, with similar minimizing 
of competition in products considered 
distinctive to one of the two countries. 
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Forthcoming Inter-American Trade Con- 
ferences, Official and Commercial 


Much was heard of the plans for a re- 
gional conference of the River Plate 
Countries to assemble at Montevideo in 
late January 1941, at which the repre- 
sentatives of Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, 
Paraguay, and Bolivia were to consider 
various projects for facilitating trade be- 
tween their nationals. Special measures 
are contemplated for economic aid to the 
land-locked republics of Bolivia and 
Paraguay, in a particularly depressed 
condition since the Chaco war. Consid- 
erable advance interest has been ex- 
pressed also in the general American 
Conference of Associations of Commerce 
and Production, planned for Montevideo 
in May 1941, which is expected to give 
impetus to business cooperation in inter- 
American trade matters. 


Conclusion 


Thus, the past year has seen the resort 
to an unusual variety of trade control 
measures affecting Latin America, and 
the putting forward of a still greater 
range of projects, for both the immediate 
support and the ultimate improvement of 
the commercial relations of the Ameri- 
can Republics, among themselves and 
with outside countries. Some of them 
will probably prove transitory or of 
doubtful feasibility. Many plans are still 
in the exploratory stage, and in fact, by 
their very nature, some of the most im- 
pressive proposals are designed for a 
long-term improvement rather than for 
relief of the pressure of surpluses or of 
other immediate situations. Moreover, 
much will depend upon developments 
during the period ahead in the European 
war. 

However, it is notable that, under the 
stress of a war emergency, the basic trade 
problems and possibilities of the various 
Latin-American countries are being made 
the subject of more searching study than 
ever before, and within the framework of 
a heightened concept of continental in- 
terrelations. The impetus given to new 
ideas and bold experimentation may, in 
time, profoundly affect the economic de- 
velopment and commercial orientation, 
as well as the trade control programs, of 
the American Republics. 





Argentine Grain and Linseed 
Transportation 


Total tonnage of grain and linseed 
transported during 1939 between Argen- 
tine ports by river steamers and lighters 
was 484,000 tons, compared with about 
14,000,000 tons carried by the railways 
and 1,500,000 tons transported by trucks, 
according to the National Grain Regulat- 
ing Board. An analysis of the returns 
by Provinces shows that more than 66 
percent of this tonnage was in the Prov- 
ince of Entre Rios, between the ports of 
Gualeguaychu, Victoria, Ruiz, and Con- 
cepcion del Uruguay. The Province of 
Buenos Aires comes next, with about 22 
percent—mainly to the ports of Zarate 
and Baradero. 
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News by Countries 


Note.—Further details of announcements, marked with an asterisk (*), may be obtained by interested American exporters upon 


specific request to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or any district office of the Bureau. 


Algeria 
Economic Conditions 


During December 1940 exports were 
limited chiefly to foodstujf shipments to 
France, while imports remained insignifi- 
cant. Normal commercial credit require- 
ments were low, but a considerable de- 
mand was noted as a result of large real- 
estate transactions. Flotation of a loan 
was approved to finance several relief 
schemes. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exportation and Reexrportation of 
Specified Articles Suspended.* 


Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cotton Spinning or Weaving Appara- 
tus: Import License Required in Northern 
Province.* 


Argentina 


(See Commodities: Chemicals; Hard- 
ware; Medicinals and Crude Drugs; 
Paints and Pigments; Textiles and Re- 
lated Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Customs Penalties Assessed for Inaccu- 
rate Declarations of Weight—Heavy pen- 
alties are assessed by the customs au- 
thorities of Argentina for inaccurate dec- 
larations of the weight of goods imported 
into that country, according to a report 
of January 29, 1941. In the prepara- 
tion of documents, therefore, exporters 
to Argentina should see that each box 
or crate is separately and carefully 
weighed, and that the weights are shown 
in the prescribed documents in kilograms 
or other metric units. (Office of Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Buenos Aires.) 

Theoretical weights and _ estimates 
should never be used, since any discrep- 
ancies between the weights declared in the 
documents and those actually found upon 
examination by the customs authorities, 
in excess of the 2-percent tolerance al- 
lowable under the Argentine customs law 
and regulations, makes the importer lia- 
ble to fines for falsification of documents. 
Fines in these cases are mandatory, and 
final decisions, with rare exceptions, ad- 
mit of no appeal. 


Most imported goods are subject to 
duty in Argentina on the basis of weight, 
so that accurate weight declarations are 
essential. While the importer in Argen- 
tina can correct his declarations before 
customs examination of the goods, if he 
has reason to suspect any discrepancies 
in the exporters’ declarations, and often 
does obtain a permit for a “revision of 
contents,” this procedure merely reduces 
the amount of the fine but does not avoid 
it. Fines once imposed under provisions 
of Argentine law cannot be remitted, even 
though it is obvious that there was no 
intention to defraud. 


Australia 


(See Commodities: Chemicals.) 


Belgium 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Arrangements for Limited Reciprocal 
Trade—Importation into the occupied 
area of the Netherlands of fixed quanti- 
ties of certain Belgian articles necessary 
for supply of the Netherlands, during 
the latter part of 1940, has been arranged 
for, according to Economisch Voorlicht- 
ing No. 45, The Hague, November 8, 1940. 
Other goods from occupied Belgian terri- 
tory can be imported into the Nether- 
lands to the extent that Belgian export 
permits can be secured. 

Similar arrangements have been made 
for the exportation of certain Netherland 
products to occupied Belgian territory, 
while for other articles Netherland export 
permits and adjustment certificates are 
issued on the basis of the merit of each 
individual case. 


Bolivia 


(See Commodities: Automotive Prod- 
ucts.) 


Economic Situation 


Contrary to expectations, exports of 
tin from Bolivia during December were 
nearly as high as during November, 
amounting to 4,657 metric tons, compared 
with 4,860 metric tons the previous 
month. Since the maximum Bolivian 
tin production is approximately 3,800 to 
3,900 tons per month, and since the 
PatifMo mines are not operating at ca- 
pacity, the swollen export totals represent 
shipments of the backlog accumulated 
during the earlier months of 1940. Ex- 
ports of tin during January will probably 
approach 4,000 tons. 


A new decree, published December 29, 
has been issued in an effort to contro] 
speculation in the distribution of prime 
necessities. All retail merchants are re- 
quired to register with the National 
Chamber of Commerce furnishing (1) 
evidence of registration with the Interna] 
Revenue Administration, (2) evidence of 
payment of commercial taxes during 
1939, (3) certificate of registration with 
the Ministry of Economy, and (4) two 
passport photographs. 

Each registered merchant is to receive 
a “carnet,” or authorization to engage in 
retail business. Each registered firm is 
being put into one of five categories, ac- 
cording to the size of the firm, and distri- 
bution of prime necessities by wholesalers 
will be confined to registered retailers and 
in accordance with the “category” 
shown on the merchant’s documentation. 
Those in class I will receive from 15 to 20 
times the quantities allotted to those in 
category 5. 

To alleviate Bolivia’s labor shortage, 
mine workers are exempted from mili- 
tary service by a decree of January 17, 
The Minister of Defense recently ordered 
that 4,600 soldiers be detailed to help in 
road construction and repair, as a means 
of utilizing more efficiently the country’s 
manpower. 

An Argentine company has presented 
to the Bolivian Government a proposi- 
tion whereby certain railroads would be 
built in return for the _ privilege of 
colonizing large agricultural sections of 
the country. This project is still in the 
formative state. 

A Bolivian commercial agency has been 
opened in Buenos Aires—attached to the 
Bolivian oil agency in that city—which 
will attempt to find new markets in 
Argentina and neighboring countries 
for Bolivian products, to obtain credits 
to facilitate commercial interchange, 
and to distribute information on Bolivian 
commerce and industry. (Based on re- 
port from American Consulate, La Paz, 
January 27, 1941.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—The foreign-ex- 
change situation did not ease noticeably 
during January, although for a period 
of a week or so the street rate strength- 
ened by a point or two on the basis of a 
rather general expectation that more ex- 
change would be made available in an 
attempt by the Government to lower the 
boliviano-dollar rate. The expected ex- 
change was not distributed by the Gov- 
ernment, however, and the street rate | 
weakened again to the level at which it 
has been held for the past month or two. | 
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Brazil 


(See Commodities: Chemicals; Food- 
stuffs and Allied Products; Hardware; 
Leather and Products; Office Equipment 
and Supplies; Rubber and Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—During the pe- 
riod January 13-22, in consequence of 
an improvement in coffee prices, the sup- 
ply of export bills increased, and there 
was ample cover for import require- 
ments. The Bank of Brazil has con- 
tinued to allot special exchange for the 
remittance of dividends and other non- 
commercial items, but a number of com- 
panies have temporarily been prevented 
from using available exchange for the 
remittance of dividends, by reason of tax 
questions that have been raised by the 
Collector of Internal Revenue. (Ameri- 
can Embassy, Rio de Janeiro, January 
22, 1941.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Patents Granted During 1940—The 
Departamento Nacional de Propriedade 
Industrial has released information rela- 
tive to the action in the Patent Office 
during the year 1940 with respect to pat- 
ents, utility models, and industrial de- 
signs and models. 

During the year 818 patents of in- 
vention were granted, 128 were rejected, 
and 220 were refused conditionally; 236 
models of utility were granted, 12 were 
rejected, and 84 were refused condi- 
tionally; 288 betterments were granted, 
1 was rejected, and 19 were refused con- 
ditionally; 31 guarantees on _ priority 
were granted and 5 were refused condi- 
tionally; 30 models and industrial de- 
signs were granted, 5 were rejected and 
21 were refused conditionally. (Ameri- 
can Embassy Report, Rio de Janeiro, 
January 27, 1941.) 


Transport and Communication 


New Syndicato Condor Service —A new 
Service operated by Syndicato Condor, 
Ltd., connecting Fortaleza and Therezina 
was inaugurated December 12, 1940. 
(American Embassy, Rio de Janeiro, De- 
cember 6, 1940.) 


British Guiana 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—The local gov- 
ernment has inaugurated a system of 
curtailing exchange for imports, particu- 
larly from nonsterling areas. There has 
been established a “Supplies Control 
Committee,” headed by the Comptroller 
of Customs. All importers must secure a 
permit from this Committee before any 
exchange will be made available. This 
applies to purchases in sterling, British 
Empire, and foreign markets alike. 

While import permits are automatically 
granted in the case of sterling areas, 
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there is a definite restriction on non- 
sterling areas, and, of this latter group, 
purchases from British Empire sources 
are given preference. Thus, in order to 
purchase in a nonsterling area, local im- 
porters must show that the gocds they 
desire are not available in sterling areas 
or that to obtain them from such coun- 
tries would cause serious hardship and 
delay. 

Once the importer has obtained a per- 
mit, he must make application to the 
Colonial Treasurer for the exchange nec- 
essary to cover the cost of the goods. 
While in theory this would necessitate 
showing again the need for purchasing 
in nonsterling areas, in actual practice 
the exchange desired is automatically 
made available once an import permit has 
been secured. 

Several limitations have been placed 
on the amount of exchange available for 
purposes other than for the payment for 
imports. No exchange may be made for 
the purchasing of foreign securities; ex- 
change for travel purposes is restricted 
to persons traveling on business or for 
necessary medical attention. Remit- 
tances in reasonable amounts may be had 
for obligations incurred prior to the en- 
actment of the present exchange restric- 
tions, and for the support of students 
already resident abroad at the time these 
restrictions became effective. 

Local officials point out that the exist- 
ing regulations were made in cooperation 
with the war efforts of the United King- 
dom and that the presence of such re- 
strictions does not necessarily imply a 
shortage of foreign exchange. They 
point out that, until 1940, the colony 
enjoyed a “favorable” balance of trade, 
and that under the existing scheme they 
may now draw on the United Kingdom 
pool of foreign exchange. 


British Malaya 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Products Made Subject to 
License or Prohibited from Importa- 
tion—lImports of additional products 
from nonsterling countries have been 
made subject to import license or pro- 
hibited from importation in the Straits 
Settlements and the Federated Malay 
States, effective January 24, 1941, ac- 
cording to a dispatch from Singapore, 
February 4. 

The importation of the following addi- 
tional products from nonsterling coun- 
tries has now been made subject to 
license: 

Crockery and porcelain, earthenware 
other than pipes, domestic and fancy 
glassware, plate glass, sheet glass, all 
sorts of tiles (except roofing tiles, which 
are prohibited), and vacuum flasks and 
jars; 

Wire fencing, wire netting, knives, 
razors, files and rasps, and hacksaws; 

Cameras, motion-picture apparatus, in- 
cluding projection apparatus and magic 
lanterns, sensitized photographic papers 
(transferred from the list of prohibited 
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imports), plates and films and other 
photographic materials and motion-pic- 
ture appliances; 

Cotton blankets, handkerchiefs, house- 
hold goods and manufactures not spe- 
cifically mentioned; silk piece goods; arti- 
ficial silk ribbons and trimmings; and 
buttons, studs, pins, buckles, and similar 
haberdashery items; 

Clocks and watches; flashlights; air- 
conditioning plants and parts; motor- 
cycles (transferred from prohibited list) ; 
inner tubes for motor cars, trucks, and 
motorcycles; other manufactures of rub- 
ber not specifically mentioned; and 
leather trunks and bozes; 

Advertising matter of paper including 
catalogs and trade lists, brooms and 
brushes, lamps and lanterns other than 
electric, matches, aniline dyes, perfumery 
containing spirits, dental paste and pow- 
der, toilet requisites, writing ink, pencils 
and crayons, straw and grass mats and 
matting, cork except crown cork and 
stoppers, certain seeds, and plywood. 

The importation of the following prod- 
ucts from nonsterling areas has now been 
prohibited: 

Chocolate and cocoa powder; coconut 
oil; roofing tiles; cotton embroideries and 
needlework; and cotton, wool, and jute 
carpets and rugs. 

Copra Cake: Importation Made Sub- 
ject to License—lImportation of copra 
cake from nonsterling areas has been 
made subject to license in the Straits 
Settlements, by a notice published in the 
Government Gazette, Singapore, Decem- 
ber 18, 1940. 


Bulgaria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tax on Imports and Exports Levied 
for Benefit of the Red Cross.—A tax of 5 
percent ad valorem has been levied on all 
Bulgarian exports and imports, for the 
benefit of the Red Cross, according to 
Nachrichten fiir Aussenhandel, Berlin, 
for December 14, 1940. The tax became 
effective for 1 year on November 15, 1940. 


Burma 


(See Commodities: Chemicals.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Diamonds, Precious Stones, and Arti- 
cles of Precious Metals: Exportation 
Made Subject to License—Exportation 
of diamonds, other precious stones, 
pearls, and articles of platinum or gold 
has been made subject to license, by a 
notice published in the Burma Gazette 
of January 18, 1941. 

Exportation of these articles to British 
India is exempt from the license require- 
ment, and an open general license has 
also been issued permitting unlimited ex- 
portation of these to the United King- 
dom, and limited exports to other speci- 
fied areas, without individual licenses. 

Carbonized Coconut Shell: Exportation 
Made Subject to License.* 
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Canada 


(See Commodities: Chemicals; Leather 
and Products; Machinery, Other than 
Electrical; Paints and Pigments; Rub- 
ber and Products; Special Products; 
Textiles and Related Products; Tobacco 
and Related Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Pleasure Travel to British West In- 
dies—Arrangements have been made 
with the authorities in Bermuda, the Ba- 
hamas, and Jamaica to provide neces- 
sary United States funds for travel by 
Canadians to these countries via New 
York, according to a circular of the 
Foreign Exchange Control Board at Ot- 
tawa, dated January 23, 1941. The Board 
has agreed to grant travel permits in 
cases covered by the arrangements, which 
provide that all trips must be booked 
through the Canadian office of Thos. 
Cook & Son, Ltd., or the American Ex- 
press Co. The following conditions are 
prescribed: (a) Only bona fide residents 
of Canada may take advantage of the 
arrangements; (b) transportation from 
Canada to New York (and return) will 
be purchased in Canada and must be 
arranged so that a portion of the trip in 
the United States is kept to a minimum 
(this means that no port of exit from 
Canada west of Windsor will be per- 
mitted); (c) transportation from New 
York to Bermuda, the Bahamas, or 
Jamacia (and return) must be purchased 
in Canada through the agents mentioned 
and paid for in Canadian dollars; (d) 
the agents will also provide the traveler 
with a reasonable amount of U. S. funds 
for incidental expenses en route; (e) 
transportation between New York and 
Bermuda is available either by boat or 
by plane, between New York and the Ba- 
hamas by boat, and between New York 
and Jamaica either by boat or (via 
Miami) by plane. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Special Import Permit Required for 
Silk Hosiery from Sterling Areas or New- 
foundland.—Importation from any coun- 
try within the sterling areas or New- 
foundland of hosiery composed wholly or 
in part of silk has been made subject to 
special import permit by the Canadian 
Minister of National Revenue effective 
February 1, 1941, under an order pub- 
lished in Customs Memorandum WM 
No. 35 (Supplement 1) of January 30, 
Ottawa. 

Silk hosiery in transit to Canada from 
such areas by February 1, or bona fide 
purchased prior to that date and im- 
ported into Canada by April 30, 1941, is 
exempted from the order. 

[Under the War Exchange Conservation 
Act, the Canadian Minister of National Reve- 
nue may, at his discretion, extend to sterling 
areas or Newfoundland the import restric- 
tions on goods composed whoily or in part 
of silk from other areas. Silk hosiery is on 


the list of goods prohibited from non-Empire 
countries. ] 
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Export Prohibition Removed on Silver 
and Black For Pieces and Tails to United 
States.—Pieces and tails of silver and 
black fox skins may now be exported 
from Canada to the United States, under 
an order in council of January 17, 1941, 
published in the Canada Gazette of Feb- 
ruary 1, Ottawa. 

The above action followed the conclu- 
sion of the supplementary trade agree- 
ment between the United States and 
Canada, effective December 20, 1940, 
which permits importation into the 
United States of pieces and tails within 
quota limitations. 

[See Commerce Reports for August 24, 
1940, for previous announcement. | 

Concentrated Milk Products: Term 
Redefined for Exports Under License.— 
The Canadian Dairy Products Board has 
redefined the term “concentrated milk 
products,” which are allowed to be ex- 
ported from Canada only under permit 
from the Board—by an order published 
in the Canada Gazette (Extra) of Janu- 
ary 29, 1941, Ottawa. 

The term means and includes “steri- 
lized milk and cream; condensed (sweet- 
ened) whole milk or skim milk; evapo- 
rated (unsweetened) whole milk or skim 
milk or buttermilk; dried whole milk or 
cream or skim milk or buttermilk.” 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 25, 1941, for previous announcement. | 

Celery: Seasonal Customs Valuation 
Canceled in All Canada.* 


Canary Islands 


(See Commodities: Automotive Prod- 
ucts; Tobacco and Related Products.) 


Ceylon 


(See Commodities: Rubber and Prod- 
ucts.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certificate of Origin To Be Required on 
Imports From Non-Empire Countries.— 
Goods from non-Empire countries will 
not be permitted to be imported into 
Ceylon after March 1, 1941, unless a cer- 
tificate of origin is produced from the 
manufacturer or supplier, according to a 
dispatch from Colombo, February 3. The 
country of origin is to be that which has 
contributed not less than 50 percent of 
the cost of the finished product.* 


[Heretofore, certificates of origin have been 
required on all shipments of cotton and arti- 
ficial silk piece goods, and on goods grown, 
produced, cr manufactured in the British 
Empire and consigned therefrom to Ceylon for 
admission at preferential rates of duty.] 


China 


(See Commodities: Rubber and Prod- 
ucts; Textiles and Related Products; To- 
bacco and Related Products.) 


Economic Conditions 
Year-end summaries of China’s agri- 


cultural production show that crop yields 
were generally more favorable during 
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1940 than in the previous year. In Man. 
churia, while the volume of crops brought 
to market was expected to exceed that of 
last year, farmers continued to show re. 
luctance about complying with Manchu- 
ria’s control program, and in several] 
provinces authorities have had to extend 
the period in which bonus payments were 
promised for early deliveries. 

In North China and Inner Mongolia 
supplies of food crops were ample for 
rural needs, but problematical for the 
larger cities because of hoarding in the 
country districts as well as of guerrilla in- 
terference with transportation. Harvest 
yields of kaoliang, millet, and sweetpota- 
toes were about 10 percent greater than 
last year, and beans and corn yields 5 
percent greater. However, it is estimated 
that about 1,600,000 people in Honan 
province had been placed on relief be. 
cause of the Yellow River floods last 
summer. 

While the officially controlled cotton 
price at marketing centers is 80 yuan, 
Federal Reserve Bank currency, per picul, 
in the ‘free’ market prices range from 
140 to 200 yuan per picul. In some areas 
of Shantung province the amount of raw 
cotton appearing in the market is from 
30 to 50 percent less than last year, re. 
portedly the result of the low prices fixed 
by the Japanese authorities. A recent 
increase in the fixed price has not yet 
accomplished any increase in deliveries, 

Purchases of Shantung leaf tobacco by 
foreign companies are to be substantially 
curtailed this year in favor of Japanese 
interests, with crop estimates for the 
province remaining at from 35,000,000 to 
45,000,000 pounds, a figure which may 
have to be revised upward later. By con- 
trast the leaf-tobacco crop of the Hsu- 
chang area of Honan province is reported 
at from 60,000,000 to 70,000,000 pounds, 
and of much better quality than the 30,- 
000,000 pounds produced in 1939. 


Germany Receives North China Produce 


Tientsin market reports indicate that 
Germany has been, until recently a heavy 
buyer of North China egg products and 
sausage casings for transport via Dairen 
and the Trans-Siberian Railway; but 
that in the latter months of the year 
such purchases have been sharply reduced 
because of heavy cargo congestion at sta- 
tion Manchuli on the Manchurian-Si- 
berian border. 


Foreign Trade in a Slump 


Manchuria’s custom revenues indicate 
that trade, not only with the United 
States and other overseas areas but also 
with North China and Japan, dropped 
sharply during the latter months of the 
year. Excessive imports on speculation 
in previous months and the imposition 
of rigid trade controls account for the 
sharp decline. 

In North China the immediate outlook 
for non-Japanese trade interests at the 
end of the year offered little promise, 
but Japanese enterprises also were ob- 
viously affected adversely by the short- 
age of raw materials and rigid trade re- 
strictions. Tientsin’s declared exports to 
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the United States in November were sea- 
sonally up 33 percent above October, de- 
spite continued restrictions on the fur 
trade and the holding up of American- 
owned wool stocks at interior points. 
Bristles, carpets, and hooked rugs moved 
in some volume, however. 

Normally at Tsingtao the last 2 months 
of the year are the busiest for both im- 
porters and exporters, with bristles, eggs, 
and peanut oil figuring largely in the ex- 
port trade, and petroleum, cotton, and 
general cargo making up the imports. 
However, the restrictions enforced on im- 
ports, coupled with the Japanese attempt 
to control the futures market of peanut 
oil, have resulted in a sharp downward 
trend in the foreign trade of the port. 
Japanese firms handled 91 percent of the 
pristle exports from Tsingtao during Sep- 
tember, but the bristle trade seems to 
be gravitating toward Tientsin because 
of guerilla interference in shipments from 
the interior of Shantung province to 
Tsingtao. 

At Shanghai exports during November 
moved at about the same level as during 
the preceding 6 months, exports from 
non-yen-bloc countries being for the first 
time in the year greater than imports 
from those areas. Principal commodi- 
ties moved were raw silk and bristles— 
around 90 percent of each going to the 
United States—skins and hides and tex- 
tile products. Principal items in Shang- 
hai’s recorded imports during November 
from non-yen-bloc countries were rice, 
raw cotton, coal, dyes (75 percent from 
Germany), sugar, and rubber. Shang- 
hai hinterland markets are reported as 
very meagerly stocked both with import 
staples and with Shanghai’s own indus- 
trial products. Observers, however, be- 
lieve that the supply of cash in the hands 
of the population up country is such that 
trade would pick up considerably—at 
least for a time—if the various hurdles 
to free movement of goods were removed. 

The Japanese-controlled press reports 
that as a result of import restrictions in 
the North China area foreign-made 
motor cars are expected to disappear 
completely from the North China and 
Mengchiang (Inner Mongolia) markets, 
both of which in recent months have 
been buying Japanese-made motor cars. 
Imports in general into North China 
from the non-yen-bloc countries continue 
to be greatly reduced. 


American Bank Closes Its Hankow 
Branch 
The Hankow branch of the National 
City Bank of New York was consolidated 
with the Shanghai branch on December 
12, and the Hankow office closed as of 
that date. 


Reduced Operations at Shanghai 


Tsingtao cotton mills have been op- 
erating at only 45 percent capacity and 
are expected to require considerable 
amounts of foreign cotton if even that 
level of operations is to be maintained. 
The local supply is inadequate for local 
mills. Supplementary supplies from the 
Yangtze region are difficult to get be- 
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cause Shanghai mill owners object to 
having Tsingtao ship mill products to 
the Shanghai area in exchange for raw 
cotton. Strikes and disputes over wages 
and living-cost allowances continue a 
feature of small Shanghai industries. 

Rice prices are now twelve times those 
prevailing 4 years ago and are chiefly 
responsible for the unrest. Shanghai 
observers claim that no less than 700,000 
tons of rice have been carried from the 
producing regions around Shanghai to 
Japan, and the result has been to com- 
pel the city to import approximately 90 
percent of its requirements of rice from 
French Indochina at adverse exchange 
rates and rising freight costs. 

Shanghai’s. Chinese flour mills also 
are now almost entirely dependent upon 
foreign wheat, a result of the control 
measures enforced ‘on commodities 
grown in the hinterland, and are now 
operating at low capacity. 


New Petroleum Fields Reported 


New petroleum deposits located near 
Pancheng, east of Chengteh, in Jehol 
province, on the Chinchow-Kupeikow 
railway, have been under recent survey 
by engineers and are said to be the equal 
of the petroleum fields discovered at 
Fuhsin near Mukden and at Jalainor, in 
North Manchuria. Drilling efforts on the 
two later-named fields are being intensi- 
fied this winter, with special equipment, 
and reports claim that production is ex- 
pected soon from the Fuhsin field. Re- 
strictions on the operations of private 
coal mines in Manchuria which produce 
less than 50,000 tons per annum have 
been altered to exempt mines producing 
up to 100,000 tons, with the intention of 
stimulating production in small native 
coal-mining claims because of the coal 
shortage. An unspecified number of 
blast furnaces at the Showa Steel Works 
at Anshan have been forced into idle- 
ness because of the lack of sufficient coal 
in recent weeks. 


Transport and Communication 


Guerrillas Continue Disrupting High- 
way Services.—Press reports state that in 
the Nanning area in western Kwangsi 
Province, recently reoccupied by Chinese 
national forces, the authorities are al- 
ready restoring highway and river trans- 
portation routes and reorganizing trans- 
portation facilities. But in Shantung 
Province, nominally under Japanese con- 
trol, it has been found impossible to 
maintain regular through bus services 
between the large and important cities of 
Tsingtao and Chefoo because of guer- 
rilla interference. Services over parts of 
the highway adjacent to each terminus, 
however, continue. 

Increased shipments of such cargoes 
as automobiles, motortrucks, and petro- 
leum products are reported as passing 
from Hong Kong to Rangoon, and Japa- 
nese shipping companies have announced 
a 30-percent increase, effective Decem- 
ber 1, 1940, in freight rates between 
Japan, Hong Kong, and Singapore. 
Shipping traffic between Shanghai and 
the minor coastal ports of Chekiang and 
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Fukien Provinces continues blockaded, 
with only an occasional junk managing 
to get through. Such shipments as it is 
possible to forward through Shanghai to 
Chinese-controlled areas must accord- 
ingly move southward by much more 
circuitous routes. 

Since January 1, 1941, radio and cable 
communications between China and 
Japan have passed entirely into Japan- 
ese hands, as the Great Northern (Dan- 
ish) cable between Shanghai and Naga- 
saki no longer operates under Danish 
control. 


Exchange and Finance 


Shanghai Exchange Market.—Foreign- 
exchange rates in Shanghai remained 
steady during the week ended February 
7 despite further talk of freezing foreign- 
exchange credits in the United States 
and the cutting off of supply routes near 
Hong Kong. Interbank spot selling on 
the morning of February 7 was 5%5 
United States cents, with February deliv- 
eries at the same rate and March de- 
liveries +: cent lower. Bank of Japan 
notes exchanged on February 7 at the 
rate of 1 yen for 1.66 Chinese yuan. Hua 
Hsing yuan were redeemable at the rate 
of 1 for 1.79 Chinese yuan, and military 
script at the rate of 1 for 1.76 yuan. 

The Nanking Central Reserve Bank 
announced that on February 1 its note 
issue totaled 13,700,000 Central Reserve 
Bank yuan. 

Tientsin Exchange.—The “Federal Rée- 
serve Bank” yuan slightly increased its 
premium in terms of Chinese currency, 
the rate for February 6 being 78.25 Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank yuan for 100 Chinese 
yuan. Chinese yuan were quoted in 
United States currency at 5%3 cents per 
yuan. 


Colombia 


(See Commodities: Soaps and Toilet- 
ries.) 


Costa Rica 


(See Commodities: Hardware.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Customs Collections, First 11 Months 
1940—Customs collections during the 
first 11 months of 1940 totaled 21,258,000 
colones, compared with 25,369,000 in the 
corresponding period of 1939. (American 
Legation, San Jose, January 7, 1941.) 


Cuba 


(See Commodities: Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products; Leather and Products; 
Railways and Equipment; Rubber and 


Products; Tobacco and Related Prod- 
ucts.) 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Specified Raw Materials and Prime Ne- 
cessities: Application of “Minimum 
Duties” Continued.—Application of mini- 
mum rates of duty to imports of gasoline, 
white, pink, and red beans, codfish, and 
rice (except from Thailand) without re- 
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gard to country of origin has been ex- 
tended for an additional period of 6 
months beginning February 2, 1941, by 
Cuban presidential decree No. 110, pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial of January 
23, 1941. The decree also provides that 
rice originating in Thailand will continue 
to be dutiable at the rate of $4.70 per 100 
gross kilograms. 

[See Commerce Reports of September 7, 
1940, for previous announcement of applica- 


tion of minimum duty rates on specified raw 
materials and prime necessities. ] 


Transport and Communication 


Effective Date of Coordinated Freight 
Classification and Tariff Schedules Post- 
poned.—Postponed for 45 days is the re- 
quirement that public-service railway, 
highway, maritime, and coastwise car- 
riers comply with the coordinated freight 
classification and tariff schedules pub- 
lished in Official Gazette No. 739 of 
November 7, 1940. Circular No. 33 of the 
National ‘Transportation Commission, 
dated December 31, 1940, also postpones 
for 45 days the application of Circular 
Orders No. 54 and No. 55, the former 
providing regulations to govern public- 
service freight transportation by motor 
truck and the latter covering coastwise 
shipping, defining various terms, classes 
of traffic, etc. (See ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, December 14, 1940.) (Office of 
American Commercial Attaché, January 
18, 1941.) 


Cyprus 
Economic Conditions 

Business during October and November 
1940 continued slow. Foreign trade was 
restricted by shipping scarcity, sharply 
affecting exports. All financial trans- 
actions with Syria were banned by decree 
of November 27, 1940, further reducing 
foreign trade. Credit demands declined 
in absence of foreign commitments, while 
current transactions remained on a cash 
basis. Collections were aided by domestic 
sales of seasonal crops. 


Czechoslovakia 
Economic Conditions 


Life Insurance: War Risk—A decree of 
the Government of the Protectorate of 
Bohemia and Moravia, effective Novem- 
ber 27, 1940, provides that beginning 
September 1, 1939, the war risk covered 
by insurance policies written by com- 
panies in the Protectorate must be with 
the following conditions: 

1. The underwriter must pay the 
amounts specified in a policy in case of 
death resulting directly or indirectly from 
the war, unless the insured person was a 
combatant on the side of the enemy of 
the German Reich or its allies. 

2. Life insurance paid in connection 
with the death of one and the same per- 
son shall not exceed 200,000 crowns 
(RM20,000). In the case of several in- 
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surance policies written, the amount due 
from the oldest policy will be paid first 
and the other amounts in their chrono- 
logical order, up to the above-mentioned 
sum. Policies of the same date will be 
considered as a single policy and the 
amounts payable by the respective insur- 
ance companies will be in proportion to 
the amounts covered by each policy. 

3. The underwriters are required to re- 
turn the premium reserves for the 
amount in excess of 200,000 crowns which 
may not be paid. 

4. Claims resulting from war risk need 
not be paid by underwriters if the death 
of the insured person occurred during a 
contractual “waiting period.” 

5. If a supplementary accident insur- 
ance was written in connection with a 
life-insurance policy, with a clause ex- 
cluding war risks, the clause applies only 
to the accident which occurred while the 
insured was engaged in an active cam- 
paign. 

6. The liability of the underwriters re- 
sulting from a supplementary disability 
policy written in connection with a life- 
insurance policy is not changed by this 
decree. 

The increased costs of the war risk 
proper and the higher mortality rates 
during the war are covered as follows: 

No deduction is made for the first 5,000 
crowns (RM500) of insurance written 
and for amounts exceeding 200,000 
crowns (RM20,000). The deductions for 
other amounts range from 0.1 to 0.3 per- 
cent for each month of the war, with the 
provision that only half of these rates 
are deducted if insurance matures at a 
definite age. 

Extras on premiums will be collected 
on all new insurance, with no extras 
charged for the first 5,000 crowns 
(RM500) and for amounts exceeding 
200,000 crowns (RM20,000). The extras 
on other amounts range from 0.4 to 0.8 
percent. The extras on single premium 
insurance, insurance payable on a fixed 
date, is only one-half of the above rate 
and on “compound life insurance,” 
three-fourths of the rates while extras 
are not paid in connection with policies 
covering persons under 14 at the time 
the insurance was written. 

Amounts not covered at the end of the 
war under the above provisions will be 
proportionately borne by holders of life 
insurance policies in force at the end of 
the war. Similar provisions also apply in 
the case of mutual insurance. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
Milk, Milk Products, and Edible Fats: 


Import Fees Established in Bohemia- 
Moravia.* 


Dominican 
Republic 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Revenues.—Customs reve- 
nues in December totaled $212,000, com- 
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pared with $236,000 in November ang | 
$225,000 in December 1939. Total cus. 
toms collections for 1940 amounted to ap- | 
proximately $2,476,000, a decrease of | 
$555,000 compared with the total for 1939, 

Internal-revenue taxes collected by the 
Receivership during December were $279. 
000, according to preliminary figures. 
This compares with final figures for No. 
vember 1940 of $211,000, and $210,000 for 
December 1939. ‘Total internal-revenue 
collections for 1940 were about $3,202,000, 
a decrease of $231,000 from 1939 collec. 
tions. (American Legation, Ciudad Truy- 
jillo, January 28, 1941.) 


Ecuador 


(See Commodities: Automotive Prod- 
ucts; Foodstuffs, and Allied Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—No change oc- 
curred during the week ended January 
25 in the official rate of exchange as 
established by the Central Bank of Ecua- | 
dor. 

Recent local press reports of the grow- | 
ing importance of the “black market” 
indicate that the rate for dollars is about 
17.50 sucres compared to 15.00 sucres 
Official rate. In a statement issued by 
the Minister of Finance it was pointed 
out that exchange purchased in the 
“black market” is useless for payment of 
imports and that this type of purchase js 
necessarily limited almost exclusively to 
remittances to those residing abroad or 
for the payment of obligations other than | 
for merchandise, such as_ insurance, 
profits, etc. Unfortunately, allocations of 
exchange for these requirements has not 
been sufficient to meet the demand. 

The buik of the exchange offered on 
the black market probably is the result 
of commissions paid by foreign firms to 
sales representatives in Ecuador. Prac- 
tically no one has presented exchange 
thus received to the Central Bank. The 
Minister cf Finance estimates that the 
total of this type of foreign exchange » 
probably does not exceed $300,000 per 
year. 

Although some changes may be made 
in the exchange control] regulations to 
make evasions more difficult, no changes 
in the basic regulations are expected. 
(American Legation, Quito, January 25, 
1941.) 


Egypt 


(See Commodities: Textiles and Re- 
lated Products.) 


Economic Conditions 


Business sluggishness persisted during 
November 1940, although the _ presence 
of large British forces stimulated money 
circulation and helped certain branches 
of trade. Foreign trade was consider- 
ably curtailed. Collections were sloW, 
credits highly restricted. 

Prices moved upward; the retail index ' 
advanced in November to 130 (114 i 
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November 1939) from 125 in October 
(112); cost-of-living index rose to 156 
(136) from 152 (132), and wholesale 
index to 130 (107) from 126 in October 
(105). 

Foreign trade dropped in August, fur- 
ther reflecting shipping disruption; ex- 
ports amounted to £E£744,000 (of which 
cotton represented £E469,000) against 
£E1,815,000 (cotton £E1,264,000) in Au- 
gust 1939; imports declined to £E1,- 
112,000 from £E3,112,540. In the first 8 
months of 1940 the turn-over was above 
1939, exports totaling £E21,943,000 
(£E21,473,000 in 8 months of 1939) and 
imports £E24,767,000 (£E22,753,000) . 


Finland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Most-Favored-Nation 
ment Concluded with Yugoslavia.—A 
most-favored-nation trade agreement 
between Finland and Yugoslavia, pro- 
viding for an exchange of goods amount- 
ing to approximately 30 million dinars 
annually, was concluded December 10, 
1940, according to the Yugoslav press. 

By the terms of this agreement, Fin- 
land is to receive grain, tobacco, tan- 
ning extracts, and medicinal plants from 
Yugoslavia, and in return will export to 
Yugoslavia, among other products, wood 
pulp, paper for banknotes and dairy 
machinery. 

This agreement is in three parts: 
(1) Arrangements for reciprocal quotas, 
(2) a payments agreement, and (3) gen- 
eral provisions regulating trade on a 
most-favored-nation basis. It was to 
become effective January 1, 1941. 


Trade Agree- 


Germany 


(See Commodities: Aeronautical Prod- 
ucts; Tobacco and Related Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Tax Receipts in Third Quarter of 
1940-41—The Reich’s total tax receipts 
during the third quarter of the 1940-41 
fiscal year (October-December 1940) 
amounted to 6,987,000,000 reichsmarks, 
compared with 7,351,000,000 in the July- 
September quarter and 6,335,000,000 in 
October-December 1939. Receipts from 
property, income, and turn-over taxes 
(including war surtaxes) amounted to 
5,591,000,000 reichsmarks and_ those 
from consumption taxes and customs 
amounted to 1,396,000,000 reichsmarks. 
Total receipts for the first 9 months of 
1940-41 reached 20,405,000,000 reichs- 
marks compared with 17,735,000,000 in 
the corresponding period of 1939-40. 

Public Debt at End of October.—The 
Reich’s total disclosed indebtedness rose 
to 73,819,000,000 reichsmarks on October 
31, 1940, from 69,701,000,000 on Septem- 
ber 30 and 53,531,000,000 on April 30, 
showing an increase of 20,288,000,000 
reichsmarks in the 6 months following 
April 1940. At October’s end the long- 
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term debt stood at 39,860,000,000 and the 
short-term debt at 33,959,000,000 reichs- 
marks. 


Transport and Communication 


Deutsche Lufthansa Operations for 
1940—The German air service, Deutsche 
Lufthansa, reports that it has been not 
only able to increase operations during 
1940 over 1939 but even to establish all- 
time transportation records. During the 
year its planes flew 3,231,000 miles and 
carried more than 95,000 passengers. 
Passenger-miles flown were nearly 35 mil- 
lion, equal to the passenger mileage of 
1935, although the air routes serviced in 
1935 were two and one-half times longer 
than in 1940. 

Lufthansa also carried over 900 tons 
of freight, which was 20 percent over 
1939, and 440 tons of baggage, an increase 
of fully 50 percent over the previous year. 
A decrease is shown in air mail, of which 
little over 1,000 tons were carried, much 
less than in several previous years. The 
limitation of night flying accounts for the 
shrinkage. On the other hand, the ton- 
mileage for baggage, 213,129, was an all- 
time high. 


Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sales Tax Established —A sales tax of 
5 percent of the sale price was established 
On all goods sold by commercial estab- 
lishments in the Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands, effective January 1, 1941, by an 
order of December 9, 1940, published on 
the same date in Western High Commis- 
sion Gazette, Suva, Fiji. 


Greece 


(See Commodities: Automotive Prod- 
ucts.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Higher Limit Set for Bank of Greece 
Advances to Government.—The maxi- 
mum limit of temporary advances to the 
Government that may be granted by the 
Bank of Greece was increased from 400,- 
000,000 to 1,000,000,000 drachmas under 
an agreement of October 9, 1940, between 
the Bank and the Government, modify- 
ing the bank’s statutes. The agreement 
was ratified by a law of October 18 and 
became effective upon publication in the 
Official Gazette of October 25, 1940. The 
agreement also eliminated a former pro- 
vision that limited the combined total 
of the bank’s temporary advances, dis- 
counts of Treasury bills, and guaranties 
granted the Government to 10 percent 
of the total ordinary budget revenues of 
the current fiscal year. As a result, there 
is no longer any limit on the amount of 
Treasury bills or certificates that the 
bank may discount. 
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Grenada 
Economic Conditions 


Under restrictions imposed by defense 
measures, business in Grenada, except for 
dealings in agricultural products and a 
very limited retail trade in such food- 
stuffs as are available locally, is virtually 
at a standstill. Exchange is not avail- 
able, in general, for purchases in the 
United States. The credit market in St. 
George’s is negligible, and collections are 
slow. 

Production of cacao for December 1940 
was estimated at 1,400,000 pounds and for 
January 1941 at 2,000,000 pounds, with 
an estimated carry-over at the end of 
December of 2,200,000 pounds. Total ex- 
ports in November were 1,577,408 pounds, 
none of which went to the United States. 
The price has increased by a half cent to 
8 cents per pound. 

Production of nutmegs for December 
1940 was estimated at 400,000 pounds and 
for January at 200,000 pounds, with a 
carry-over at the end of December of 
600,000 pounds. Total exports in Novem- 
ber amounted to 600,346 pounds, 350,784 
pounds having gone to the United States. 
The price has increased by 142 to 8% 
cents per pound. 

Production of mace for December 1940, 
80,000 pounds; for January, 40,000 
pounds; estimated carry-over at end of 
December, 100,000 pounds; total exports 
in November, 125,888 pounds, 3,360 going 
to the United States. The price of mace 
has again risen by 7 to 34 cents per 
pound. 


Guatemala 


(See Commodities: Automotive Prod- 
ucts; Foodstuffs and Allied Products; 
Hardware.) ¢ 


Exchange and Finance 


Service of Sterling Bonds Paid.—In- 
terest and sinking fund charges on out- 
standing government sterling bonds were 
paid before December 31, 1940. Payments 
were temporarily held up about the mid- 
dle of 1939, pending an adjustment of 
certain points of difference, but were re- 
sumed at the outbreak of the European 
war. (American Legation, Guatemala, 
January 22, 1941.) 


Haiti 


(See Commodities: Naval Stores and 
Wares.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Revenues Decline-—Government reve- 
nues, from October 1, 1940, to January 
20, 1941, totaled $1,687,000, compared 
with $1,839,000 in the corresponding pe- 
ricd of 1939-40. (American Consulate 
Port-au-Prince, January 31, 1941.) 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coffee: Quota Agreement Ratified and 
Export Control System Adopted.—The 
coffee quota agreement, which was signed 
on November 28, 1940, by the United 
States and the 14 coffee-producing coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere, was 
ratified by the Haitian Government on 
January 10, 1941, according to an an- 
nouncement in Le Moniteur of January 
15, 1941. Under the provisions of this 
agreement, the annual export quota for 
shipments of Haitian coffee to the United 
States is fixed at 275,000 bags ‘of 60 
kilograms each). 

To carry out the provisions of this 
agreement, the Haitian Government also 
approved a regulatory decree on January 
10, establishing a control system, under 
which all exporters of coffee must be 
registered with the National Bank of 
Haiti, and shipments of coffee must be 
covered by a certificate stating that the 
shipment in question is within the quota 
allocation. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of De- 


cember 7, 1940, for the announcement of the 
signing of this agreement. | 


Honduras 


(See Commodities: Naval Stores and 
Wazes.) 


Hungary 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Control of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce Centralized.—Supervision, protec- 
tion, and promotion of both domestic and 
foreign commerce in Hungary has been 
vested since December 1, 1940, in the 
“Royal Hungarian Commercial Office” by 
Government ordinance No. 8540 of No- 
vember 29, 1940. according to Nach- 
richten fiir Aussenhandel, Berlin, for De- 
cember 7, 1940. This office replaces the 
“Royal Hungarian Foreign Trade Office,” 
which previously was charged with the 
supervision of foreign trade. 


India 


(See Commodities: Chemicals; Con- 
struction; Paper and Related Products; 
Tobacco and Related Products.) 


Iran 


(See Commodities: Textiles and Re- 


lated Products.) 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Agreement with U. S. S. R. 
Signed.—An agreement whereby Iranian 
trains would be permitted to enter the 
U. S. S. R. and Soviet trains would be 
permitted to enter Iran was concluded 
September 22, 1940, according to press 
reports, 
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Iraq 


(See Commodities: Textiles and Re- 


lated Products.) 


Economic Conditions 


Trade in most commodities except 
grains was less active during November 
1940 than in October. Grain prices in- 
creased sharply. Slight advances were 
recorded for butter, potatoes, coffee, 
wool, rolled steel joists, lumber, and cot- 
ton piece goods. Prices for sugar, tea, 
iron bars, and silk piece goods were 
lower. Credit remained tight; collections 
were normal. 


Ireland (Hire) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Quotas Continued for Various 
Articles.—Quotas for imports into Eire 
of completely and partially assembled 
automobiles, motorcycles, and sidecars; 
and brooms, brushes, and mops, are fixed 
as follows for the calendar year 1941, by 
orders issued November 26, 1940: Com- 
pletely or substantially assembled auto- 
mobiles, 120 units; completely or sub- 
stantially assembled motorcar chassis 
without bodies or body shells attached, 
40 units; completely or substantially as- 
sembled motorcar bodies or motorcar 
body shells not attached to chassis, 60 
units; automobile body assemblies con- 
sisting of the rear panel and any section 
of a panel or of the roof or of both panels 
and the roof, 10 units; motorcycles and/ 
or side cars, 12 units; and 95,000 brushes, 
brooms, and mops for household use; 
92,000 brushes for toilet use; and 164,000 
brushes, brooms, and mops not included 
in the other two categories. 

Additional orders issued on the same 
date provide quotas for imports of wom- 
en’s and girls’ hats, marble chippings, 
and certain screws, for the period Janu- 
ary 1 through June 30, 1941, as follows: 
80,000 articles of women’s and girls’ 
headgear, consisting of hats, caps, hoods, 
and shapes; 500 hundredweight (112 
pounds) of marble chippings; and 110,- 
000 gross of screws made wholly or 
mainly of iron, steel, copper, brass, 
bronze, or gun metal, or of a combina- 
tion of any two or more of those metals. 


Italy 


(See Commodities: Aeronautical Prod- 
ucts; Foodstuffs and Allied Products.) 


Economic Conditions 


Worsening of the price situation, espe- 
cially with reference to foodstuffs, was the 
most noteworthy new development dur- 
ing November and early December. 
Prices of the few blocked-staple items 
necessarily remained stationary, but 
those of unblocked commodities showed a 
runaway tendency, causing hardships to 
all except the top-income group of con- 
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sumers. In ihe cities a scarcity of food- 
stuffs in rationed or blocked-price cate. 
gories was reported, and prices for fresh 
vegetables and fruits rose to levels beyond 
the reach of the ordinary wage earner 
Apparently conditions in Sicily and other 
outlying districts were especially adverse, 
Wholesale and retail trade decreased no- 
ticeably in November. Both merchants 
and consumers have experienced diffi- 
culty in obtaining various products, and 
most sales have been made from stocks 
on hand, which are rapidly being de- 
pleted. 

Industries working on military supplies 
in November and December were gen- 
erally employing three 8-hour shifts 7 
days a week, but production for civilian 
consumption was definitely on the down- 
grade, primarily because of reduced allot- 
ments of controlled raw materials (iron 
and steel, nonferrous metals, leather, in- 
dustrial fats, wool, cotton, coal, etc.), 
Distribution of these materials was con- 
trolled by the General Commissariat for 
War Manufactures (COGEFAG), which 
allotted for civilian purposes only quan- 
tities not needed in connection with mili- 
tary requirements. 


Intensification of Government Industrial 
Control 


By Royal Decree Law No. 1728 of De- 
cember 27, 1940, published in the Official 
Gazette of December 31, and effective on 
the same date, the Government, through 
the Ministry of Corporations, assumed 
dictatorial control over the distribution 
and industrial consumption of all indus- 
trial raw materials and products (both 
imported and domestically produced). 
The authorizing decree empowers the 
Ministry of Corporations (1) to take a 
census of supplies; (2) to purchase or 
requisition any industrial supplies with- 
in the national territory; (3) to regu- 
late the distribution of primary ma- 
terials to individual plants; (4) to dis- 
cipline the distribution of finished in- 
dustrial products according to the needs 
of the armed forces and the civilian pop- 
ulation; (5) to control the activities of 
industrial and commercial enterprises; 
and (6) to ration civilian consumption 
of industrial products. 

Prior to the enactment of this decree, 
only a few strategic materials (iron and 
steel, nonferrous metals, hides and skins, 
industrial fats, wool, cotton, petroleum 
and petroleum products, and coal) were 
subjected to governmental control. The 
decree now subjects all industrial ma- 
terials and products to direct govern- 
mental control and grants the Govern- 
ment the right to requisition, if neces- 
sary, any industrial product. 

As a direct result of this decree, it may 
be estimated that the downward trend of 
production for civilian consumption will 
be accelerated. 


Trade With Germany Active 


An active interchange of products with 
Germany was the principal feature of 
foreign trade toward the end of 1940. 
Imports from Germany consisted largely 
of coal, semifabricated iron and steél, 
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various chemicals, and scientific instru- 
ments. Exports of fruits and vegetables 
to Germany were apparently excessive to 
the point of being largely responsible for 
a domestic shortage of such products. 
Italian commercial missions were re- 
portedly engaged in negotiating trade 
agreements with corresponding missions 
jn several of the territories occupied by 
Germany. As in the case of the agree- 
ment concluded with Norway enabling 
Italy to purchase considerable quantities 
of stock fish, all such agreements require 
the approval of the German authorities. 


Press Articles Discuss Post-War Trade 
Problems 


Articles published late in November in 
the Milan newspaper II Sole, controlled 
by the Fascist Confederation of Mer- 
chants, contain a discussion of Italy’s 
post-war position in international trade 
(after the presumed “Axis victory’). 
These articles foresaw the creation of two 
great economic blocs: a ‘continental 
bloc” under German domination and a 
“Mediterranean and African bloc” under 
Italian domination. The Italian eco- 
nomic sphere, the articles point out, while 
rich in foodstuffs, will still lack fuels and 
metals, which items will have to be ob- 
tained from foreign sources. In connec- 
tion with Italy’s dependence on foreign 
trade, the editorials state that during the 
past the rest of Europe supplied Italy 
with only 6Q percent of its import needs 
and absorbed only 50 percent of Italy’s 
exports. The definite inference is left 
that Italy—even :after a “victorious 
war’—will have to marshal all its efforts 
to maintain and increase its position in 
the international markets outside of the 
established “German sphere of interest.” 

In connection with this trend of 
thought—-namely, that of planning for 
Italy’s post-war foreign trade—it is 
pointed out that the various federations 
have been asked to submit their plans 
for increased production and exports at 
the January 15, 1941, meeting of the 
Supreme Committee on Economic Self- 
Sufficiency. 


Jamaica 
Economic Conditions 


The opening month of 1941 brought a 
slight recession in retail trade. Whole- 
sale trade showed remarkably little 
change, considering the low level to 
which exports have fallen. Inventories, 
heavy a year ago, have been reduced 
considerably. Stocks of essential food- 
stuffs are adequate and in some in- 
stances large. 

Collections continue slow, with indi- 
cations of a slightly less favorable posi- 
tion than a month ago, but the situation 
generally is without change. Commer- 
cial credits are easy for high-class busi- 
hess. There has been a little labor un- 
rest in connection with wages in the 
sugar and shipping industries. 

Banana exports from the beginning of 
the year to January 25, 1941, amounted 
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to 148,961 stems—20,000 under the figure 
for the corresponding period of 1940, 
when shipments were exceptionally low 
as a result of storm damage. This year 
30,000 to 40,000 stems per week have been 
sent to the United States. Considerable 
difficulty has been encountered, however, 
in procuring fruit suitable for the Amer- 
ican market, and in some instances ships 
have left without full cargoes. The re- 
mainder of the bananas exported were 
sent to Canada. 

The orange crop has been taken by the 
British Government, and most of it has 
been shipped, but no market for the 
grapefruit crop has been developed. Ber- 
muda offers a small market for this fruit, 
and a few have been shipped to Canada, 
but without satisfactory results. 

The coming into force at the beginning 
of the month of the compulsory Third- 
Party Insurance Law has resulted in the 
withdrawal from traffic of a considerable 
number of motorcars. A special Sunday 
airways service from Miami to Kingston 
and return, subsidized by the Jamaican 
Government as an aid to the tourist trade, 
was commenced this month to run until 
the end of March. Although this service 
can bring but a handful of visitors, it is 
of considerable assistance to the business 
of the island. 


Exchange and Finance 


General Financial Conditions.—Despite 
the low rate of interest paid on savings 
accounts bank deposits are high. In the 
Government savings bank, where deposits 
declined during the early part of 1940, a 
slight increase has taken place. Because 
of early financing of certain imports to 
comply with license restrictions, there 
have been temporary advances in com- 
mercial loans. Restrictions on the ex- 
port of money are reflected in an active 
real-estate market. 

Despite the absence of definite figures 
customs revenue is falling off and will 
have an important effect upon island 
finance. Steps toward repayment or 
conversion of some of the outstanding 
loans are expected at an early date. 


Japan 


(See Commodities: Rubber and Prod- 
ucts.) 


Economic Conditions 


Revision of the National Mobilization 
Law, providing for wholesale expansion 
of Government powers, is being consid- 
ered by the Diet. The revised law will 
provide substantially the same authority 
as sought in the withdrawn Industrial 
Organization Bill, the State Power Con- 
trol Bill, and the Agricultural Organiza- 
tion Bill. Chief changes proposed in the 
National Mobilization Law include 
strengthening control over labor, wages, 
commodities, capital, lands and buildings, 
patent rights and inventions. In the 
reorganization of industrial enterprises, 
control will be extended over the installa- 
tion of equipment, transfer of rights, dis- 
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posal of equipment, investments, in- 
auguration of enterprises, changes in 
business, amalgamations, and liquida- 
tions. 


Foreign-Trade Legislation 


Two bills dealing with foreign trade are 
to be presented to the Diet: (1) the Ex- 
port Guarantee Law Amendment Bill, 
raising the limit on Government guar- 
antees against export losses from 80 to 
90 percent; and (2) revision of the tariff 
schedule to reduce import duties on nu- 
merous products from the Greater East 
Asia area and exempt other products 
altogether from duties. 


Reduction in Silk Production 


The silk market was slightly stronger 
during the week ending February 1, 
owing to reports of reduced silk produc- 
tion. An agreement has reportedly been 
reached in silk circles providing for a 35 
percent reduction in the number of silk- 
reeling basins in view of the current dull 
export demand. The silk price-stabili- 
zation committee decided January 29 to 
continue the prevailing maximum official 
price of 1,700 yen per bale for the cur- 
rent silk year. The minimum official 
price has not been fixed as yet, but the 
Agricultural Office has declared that the 
Government will continue the policy of 
supporting the 1,350-yen current market 
price. 

Further reductions in Japan’s foreign 
trade are anticipated in view of reported 
announcements from the Straits Settle- 
ments and Ceylon of additional commod- 
ities being subjected to import restriction 
or prohibition, and the Canadian Gov- 
ernment’s announced export control over 
additional metals, chemicals, and miscel- 
laneous articles. 


Machine-Tool Corporation Formed 


With a view to making Japan self-suf- 
ficient in vital machine tools, the Mitsui 
interests reportedly are establishing a 
100,000,000-yen machine-tool corporation 
with initial paid-up capital of 35,000,000 
yen. 

A plan is now being formulated to 
divide the fiber industry into eight major 
sections, classified as basic yarn, thread, 
textile, hosiery, miscellaneous fibers, fab- 
rics, cotton, and dyeing. 

A good-will economic mission from 
Afghanistan will visit Japan in the latter 
part of March, according to reports, to 
confer with leaders of economic, indus- 
trial, and cultural circles. 

The price-fixing commission has fixed 
the maximum price for nickel 20 percent 
higher than the September 18, 1940, level. 

An ordinance, effective February 1, 
controls prices of farm lands, to arrest 
soaring land prices. 


Exchange and Finance 


Bank of Japan Note Issue Reform 
Bill—The Japanese Minister of Finance 
reportedly will present the Diet now in 
session with a bill for revising the system 
of note issue by the Bank of Japan. The 
new bill, it is understood, will abolish 
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any distinction between specie and se- 
curities reserve and will leave the fixing 
of the maximum note issue limit to the 
Ministry of Finance. Presumably this 
will enable the Bank of Japan to sell its 
gold and silver bullion and issue notes 
solely on the basis of securities held. 


Transport and Communication 


Shipping Companies Announce Higher 
Rates on Raw Silk—Announcement has 
been made in trade papers that, effec- 
tive March 15, 1941, freight rates on raw 
silk to the Pacific coast of the United 
States will be increased by $1 to $4.50 
per hundred pounds and to the Atlantic 
coast by $0.50 to $6.50. 


Kenya 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Importation of Condensed Milk Be- 
low Specified Standards Prohibited.— 
Importation into Kenya of condensed 
milk below specified standards was pro- 
hibited by an order effective from De- 
cember 7, 1940, published in the Official 
Gazette, Nairobi, October 29. The order 
prohibits the importation of: (a) con- 
densed whole milk of less than 8 percent 
milk fat and 20 percent solids; (b) un- 
sweetened condensed skimmed milk of 
less than 20 percent solids; and (c) 
sweetened condensed skimmed milk of 
less than 26 percent solids. 

Under previous regulations, now re- 
voked, the importation of ali condensed 
milk containing less than 9 percent but- 
terfat was prohibited. 

[Owners of the Tariff Handbook on Canned 
Foods in Asia, Africa, and Oceania (Trade 


Promotion Series No. 114) should note this 
requirement on page 172 of their copies. ] 


Mexico 


(See Commodities: Chemicals.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Pineapples: Sliding-Scale Export Duty 
Imposed.—Exports of pineapples were 
made subject to a sliding-scale export 
duty ranging from 0.50 peso to 9.50 pesos 
per 100 gross kilograms, depending upon 
the market price, by a Mexican decree 
promulgated in the Diario Oficial of De- 
cember 31, 1940. The decree also au- 
thorizes the Ministry of Finance to 
change the prices used as a base for the 
application of the duty in the event that 
current market prices for pineapples, in 
terms of Mexican currency, undergo any 
substantial change. Office of American 
Commercial Attaché, Mexico City, Janu- 
ary 18, 1941.) 


Commercial Law Digests 
Taxation: General.—A copy of the Ja- 
lisco (Mexico) state official gazette con- 
taining the general tax law of the fiscal 
and calendar year 1941 reveals only minor 


changes. The rates are similar to those 
established for 1940. However, a subse- 
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quent decree of the governor based on an 
act of the legislature created a special tax 
applicable to the city of Guadalajara of 
25 percent over those set in the general 
law. 

This surtax, which is to be collected 
during 1941 and 1942, is to meet the cost 
of sewer extensions. It applies to all 
taxes and penalties now assessed against 
residents of Guadalajara except personal 
income tax and the impost on livestock, 
but will fall most heavily upon real estate. 


Mozambique 


(See Commodities: Automotive Prod- 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Arrangements for Limited Reciprocal 
Trade with Belgium.—See Belgium. 


Netherlands 


Indies 


(See Commodities: Foodstuffs and Al- 
lied Products; Leather and Products; 
Paper and Related Products; Railways 
and Equipment. Railway item appears 
under “Sumatra.”’) 


Netherlands 
West Indies 


(See Commodities: 
Crude Drugs.) 


Newfoundland 


(See Commodities: Automotive Prod- 
ucts.) 


New Zealand 


Tobacco and Re- 


Medicinals and 


(See Commodities: 
lated Products.) 


Nicaragua 


Exchange and Finance 


Silver Coins Called In.—The National 
Bank of Nicaragua will take up all silver 
coins in circulation by paying the nom- 
inal value for them, according to a press 
notice dated January 9. Redemption will 
continue for a period of six months from 
January 9; thereafter they will be re- 
deemed only at their metallic value. 
(American Legation, Managua, January 
21, 1941.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Permits No Longer Required To 
Be Presented to Consul for Legalization 
of Documents.—Prior import permits are 
no longer required to be presented to 
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Nicaraguan consulates, as a prerequisite 
to the legalization of prescribed docu- 
ments covering shipments to that coun- 
try, under provisions of a Nicaraguan 
law, promulgated in the Diario Oficial of 
November 4, 1940. Import permits on al] 
goods, however, are still required to be 
presented to the Nicaraguan customs by 
the importer, before clearance is per- 
mitted. 

Under the new law, import permits for 
goods imported from American countries 
will be valid for 3 months, while those for 
imports from other countries will be valid 
for 6 months. In either instance an ex- 
tension of time may be obtained by the 
importer, if importation has not been 
completed in the allotted time limits, 

| See COMMERCE Reports of July 31, 1937, for 
announcement of the Nicaraguan require- 
ment for the presentation of prior import 
permits by exporters to Nicaraguan consuyl- 


ates for legalization of prescribed documents 
covering shipments. | 


Northern 
Rhodesia 


Commercial Law Digests 


War Measures: Soldiers’ Ezemp- 
tions—A Governor and Legislative 
Council ordinance provides that no sol- 
dier below the rank of commissioned offi- 
cer may be removed from his unit by 
process or execution issued on a debt of 
less than £30. The exemption does not 
extend to process based on criminal 
charges, but includes actions for breach 
of contract. Any writs issued in viola- 
tion of the ordinance are declared to be 
void and of no effect. 

The regulations further provide that 
the pay of any soldier due or accruing to 
him at the date of a judgment, or after- 
ward, may not be attached by civil proc- 
ess, except in respect of any debt or 
liability which he may have incurred 
within 3 years next before September 3, 
1939. Where attachment of salary is not 
prohibited execution may be levied on 
not more than one-third of the soldier’s 
pay. Subject to the exemptions provided 
for by the regulations, execution may be 
levied on the person’s property not in- 
cluding, however, such items as arms, 
ammunition, equipment, regimental nec- 
essaries, and clothing. (Ordinance No. 
32 of 1940 of Northern Rhodesia.) 


Norway 


Transport and Communication 


Norwegian Minister of Supply and 
Shipping Reviews Tonnage _  Losses.— 
Eighty-three Norwegian ships were lost 
from April 9, 1940, when Germany in- 
vaded Norway, to December 10. This 
total is practically the same as was re- 
ported lost in the 8 months of war prior 
to April 9, although the tonnage—350,000 
tons— is considerably greater because the 


vessels generally have been larger. In 


these last 8 months 248 sailors have been 
killed, and 328 (most of whom may be 
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prisoners of war) are missing, compared 
with 600 killed from the beginning of the 
war up to April 9, 1940. 

Summarizing these details in a broad- 
cast from London on December 10, Arne 
Sunde, Norwegian Minister for Supply 
and Shipping, said “In spite of risks and 
losses, Norwegian ships are carrying on. 
Under the direction of the Norwegian 
Shipping and Trade Mission this great 
fleet (881 ships, totaling 3,779,300 tons, 
116 whalers and floating factories outside 
enemy territory on April 9) has been em- 
ployed largely for the benefit of the Allied 
cause. (Lloyd’s List and Shipping Ga- 
zette, December 11, 1940.) 


Nyasaland 


(See Commodities: Tobacco and Re- 
lated Products.) 


Panama 
(See Commodities: Railways and 
Equipment.) 


Transport and Communication 


Panama Railroad Co. Shows Large 
Gain in Net Income.—Operations of the 
Panama Railroad Co. during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1940, resulted in a 
net income of $2,611,214—an increase of 
$1,223,654, or 88.18 percent, over the 
previous fiscal year. The sum of $20,- 
169 must be added to this income 
for profit-and-loss credit adjustments, 
thereby leaving a gross surplus of $2,631,- 
383, which, after deducting profit-and- 
loss debits of $382,028, makes a net bal- 
ance to be added to the company’s sur- 
plus of $2,249,356. This result is arrived 
at after meeting all costs of operations, 
and allowing for charges to income total- 
ing $25,409 and depreciation of rolling 
Stock, floating and plant equipment ag- 
gregating $950.978. 

Heightened activity caused by the 
United States Government’s construc- 
tion projects on the Isthmus was mainly 
responsible for this large increase in net 
income of the Panama Railroad Co. The 
Railroad proper had a net revenue of 
$806,359 for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1940, compared with $193,325 for the 
previous year—an increase of more than 
400 percent. 

Substantial increases were also noted 
in the net revenues of the Commissary 
Division and of the Harbor Terminals, 
while the Steamship Line showed a profit 
of $114,953 during the period under re- 
view, as contrasted with a deficit of $87,- 
005 for the previous fiscal year. The 
increase in Commissary earnings resulted 
from the general rise in employment and 
activity on the Isthmus. 

Transportation required on account of 
the national-defense projects is reflected 
in the earnings of the Railroad proper, 
the Harbor Terminals, and the Steam- 
ship Lines, which operates three new pas- 
Senger-cargo vessels, Panama, Ancon, 
and Cristobal, and thus maintains a 
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schedule of weekly sailings between New 
York and Panama. 

It has been, and will continue to be, 
necessary to make numerous additions to 
plant facilities and equipment on the 
Isthmus to handle efficiently the great 
increase in volume of business that will 
take place during the next few years. 
All possible steps are now being taken 
to avoid the possible necessity of making 
reductions in capital and surplus ac- 
counts upon completion of construction 
activities. (Office of American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Panama, January 22. 
1941.) 


Paraguay 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—Further weaken- 
ing of the Paraguayan peso in the latter 
part of January is reported. Principal 
reason: continued uncertainty regarding 
the ability of the Banco de la Republica 
to meet the situation. Causes for uncer- 
tainty: (1) failure on the part of the 
Bank to deliver official exchange to im- 
porters, except in extremely limited 
amounts, even to cover importation of 
such necessities as flour; (2) limited sales 
of exchange on the free market and at 
commercial banks; and (3) speculation 
on the part of many individuals and large 
business houses. The speculative trans- 
actions on the part of firms and individ- 
uals are, of course, responsible to a great 
extent for the restriction of sales of ex- 
change on the open market and at the 
commercial banks, but failure on the part 
of the Banco de la Republica to supply 
exchange at official rates for necessities 
which had been provided with cover pre- 
viously is considered to be due to a gen- 
eral lack of exchange. 


Peru 


(See Commodities: Construction; Food- 
stuffs and Allied Products; Rubber and 
Products; Tobacco and Related Prod- 
ucts.) 


Economic Conditions 


The general level of business activity in 
Peru during 1940' compared favorably 
with the good years of the last decade. 
Although international disturbances were 
responsible for continuous uncertainty in 
foreign trade, the actual month-by- 
month development was more favorable 
than could have been foreseen. The re- 
action following the low point of mid- 
year afforded a brighter outlook for most 
export commodities. Sugar was the chief 
exception to the general trend. 

Agricultural conditions on the whole 
were favorable, and, with the termination 
of the prolonged drought in the southern 
Provinces, the outlook for 1941 yields is 
satisfactory. Mining in general yielded 
better results than in 1939, notwithstand- 


1A more detailed report on economic, com- 
mercial, and financial conditions in Peru will 
appear in an early issue of the International 
Reference Service. 
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ing the closure of several important Euro- 
pean markets for copper, lead, and zinc. 
Manufacturing expanded further under 
the impetus of the restraining effect of 
depreciated currency on imports from 
abroad and the difficulties encountered 
by foreign competitors in delivering 
goods. 

The year was not notable from the 
standpoint of construction, as the main 
part of the Government’s extraordinary 
public-works program had been com- 
pleted in 1939, but considerable recon- 
struction was required following the 
earthquake of May 1940. Highway con- 
struction during the year was largely de- 
voted to improvement of secondary roads. 

Foreign-trade statistics for the first 11 
months of 1940 revealed a decrease of 
only 2 percent in the volume of imports, 
while the value increased from 231,300,- 
000 to 293,400,000 soles, a gain of 27 per- 
cent. Exports during the first 11 months 
of 1940 declined 13 percent in volume, 
but the value rose from 342,203,000 soles 
in 1939 to 377,985,000 in 1940, a gain of 
10 percent. 

Total foreign trade in the first 11 
months of last year was 671,385,000 soles, 
compared with 573,600,000 soles in the 
corresponding period of 1939, a gain of 
17 percent. Owing to currency deprecia- 
tion, however, total trade in terms of 
dollars was 7.6 percent less than in the 
corresponding period of 1939. Likewise, 
the dollar value of imports was only 10 
percent greater, while the dollar value of 
exports was 5 percent less than in 1939. 
(Based on report from Office of Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Lima, January 
28, 1941.) 


PhilippineIslands 


(See Commodities: Automotive Prod- 
ucts; Chemicals; Foodstuffs and Allied 
Products; Leather and Products; Oils, 
Fats, and Oilseeds; Rubber and Prod- 
ucts; Soaps and Toiletries; Textiles and 
Related Products.) 


Economic Conditions 


Indexes of economic activity showed 
somewhat erratic tendencies during Jan- 
uary. Building permits improved ma- 
terially, the weekly average being more 
than double that for December. Bank 
clearings, on the other hand, declined 
substantially, owing largely to seasonal 
factors. While security sales were some- 
what below December, average quota- 
tions moved downward steadily, reach- 
ing the lowest level since July 1940. 

Retail business showed the usual sea- 
sonal recession, but importing was quite 
active. Apparently commodity stocks 
had become materially depleted because 
of slack importing during the late months 
of 1940, and a substantial volume of 
orders was placed in January. 


Greater Activity in Textile Trade— 
Shortage in Cargo Space Affecting 
Flour Imports 


Improvement was particularly pro- 
nounced in the cotton-tezxtile market, 
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with replacement orders in January 
probably the heaviest in a year. Sub- 
stantial purchases of rayon textiles also 
were made. Greater activity in the tex- 
tile trade occurred notwithstanding the 
handicaps of restricted shipping space, 
uncertainty concerning deliveries by 
American mills, and price advances in the 
United States. 

Stocks of wheat flour continue low, and 
there is little hope of replenishment be- 
fore March because of Scarcity in ship- 
ping space. The January market was 
strong, with prices firm. 

Although the automotive market has 
shown some seasonal improvement in the 
past 2 months. basic conditions are un- 
satisfactory. Substantial reexports have 
been necessary to reduce excess stocks. 
Fairly large reexports of tires to nearby 
Asiatic markets also have occurred. 

Heavy Government purchases have 
sustained the market for building mate- 
rials, but some business has been ham- 
pered by price increases and short sup- 
plies. 


Increased Freight Rates Affecting Exnort 
Trade—Copra Shipped to Vladivostok 


All the more important Philipp‘ne ex- 
port commodities have reacted unfavor- 
ably to scarcity of shipping space and 
recent advances of 10 to 20 percent in 
trans-Pacific freight rates affecting about 
70 export items. Rates to Asiatic ports 
also have been subjected to increases of 
about 10 percent. Export commodity 
prices are tending downward for all ma- 
jor products except copra and coconut 
oil, and the general undertone of most 
markets is considerably depressed. 

The coconut-products market has been 
sustained since December by continued 
heavy volume of inquiries for copra— 
and more recently coconut oil—from Ja- 
pan, China, and Vladivostok. The United 
States market for both products also 
was much firmer during most of January, 
with prices moving upward, while large 
purchases of copra by local desiccators 
likewise had a favorable influence. Copra 
prices reached in January the highest 
level since April 1940, though declining 
somewhat toward the close. 

Demand from the United States for 
abaca was very active, owing to heavy 
Government purchases as well as sub- 
stantial buying by cordage manufac- 
turers. Japan remained out of the mar- 
ket until toward the close of January, 
when inquiries were received for consid- 
erable quantities. 

Slight advances in the New York sugar 
market were not sufficient to offset two 
successive increases in January in ocean 
freight rates. Sales of export sugar 
were rather unsatisfactory, and quota- 
tions moved downward. 


Import Trade Increased in 1940 While 
Exports Declined 


Preliminary figures for Phil'ppine for- 
eign trade in 1940 show an increase of 
9 percent in imports and a decline of 4 
percent in merchandise exports. Im- 
port trade was valued at 269,720,000 
pesos, compared with 245,535,000 in 1939, 
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while exports amounted to 231,830,000 
pesos against 242,450,000 the previous 
year (peso equals $0.50). If gold and 
silver shipments are included with mer- 
chandise exports—as is now done by the 
Philippine customs authorities—the de- 
crease in export trade amounts to only 
2 percent. Including gold and silver— 
shipments of which were valued at 73,- 
670,000 pesos in 1939 and 177,750,000 in 
1940—total exports amounted to 316,- 
125,000 and 309,580,000 pesos in the 2 
years, respectively. 

Lower sugar prices and lost European 
markets for copra, copra meal and cake, 
and leaf tobacco were largely responsi- 
ble for the decrease in exports. Euro- 
pean losses in the abaca market, how- 
ever, were more than compensated by 
increased shipments to the United States 
and Japan. Exports of iron and chrome 
ores also increased, the former going 
practically entirely to Japan and the lat- 
ter mainly to the United States. 

Imports of mineral oils, which rose 
from 15,570,000 to 23,240,000 pesos, con- 
tributed chiefly to the increase in im- 
port trade. Noteworthy gains also oc- 
curred in imports of fertilizer, wheat 
flour, paper and products, automobiles 
and parts, and rayon piece goods, the 
last-named coming mainly from the 
United States. Lower arrivals of cotton 
piece goods from the United States, how- 
ever, were chiefly respons'‘ble for a drop 
of about 15 percent in total imports of 
cotton cloth. 


Transport and Communication 


Shipping Conditions Less Favorable 
During December.—A shortage of out- 
ward space was reported, owing to heavy 
demands from shippers of various com- 
modities which would be affected by ex- 
port taxes, to be effective from January 
1, 1941. (See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEK- 
Ly, February 8, 1941, for notice of 
freight-rate changes.) 

December was a record month for ex- 
port cargoes, being higher, according to 
the report of the Associated Steamship 
Lines, than corresponding totals for any 
month of the past 5 years. December’s 
total was 367,983 revenue tons, compared 
with only 254,060 tons in December 1939. 
Sh‘pments to various United States ports 
were exceptionally heavy, as were those 
to China and Japan, but cargoes to Eu- 
ropean destinations were comparatively 
insignificant. Total export cargoes for 
1940 show a 19 percent gain over 1939. 

Total sailings during the month were 
93, a decline of 1 from November—with 
24 American sailings, representing a new 
high for recent years. 


Poland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Control Regulations An- 
nounced in.Government-General Area.— 
Importation of merchandise into the 
Government-General of Poland is now 
permitted only upon presentation to the 
customs authorities of a certificate issued 
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by the exchange-control authorities, by 


terms of an ordinance of October 25 | 


1940, published in the Verordnungsblatt 


(G. G. P.) No. 63, of November 2, ang | 


effective from December 15, 1940. 
Exemption from the control restric. 
tions is granted for settlers’ effects, tray. 
elers’ belongings, inheritances, returned 
goods, goods in the improvement trade, 
samples, and articles entering under g 
variety of other special circumstances, 


Rumania 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Revised Trade Agreement Concludeq 
With Yugoslavia.—A revised trade agree- 
ment between Rumania and Yugoslavig 
has recently been conciud-d, according 
to the Yugoslav press of December 22 
1940. 

Details of this agreement are not an- 
nounced, but the Yugoslav Minister of 
Commerce and Industry stated that “the 
new arrangement places trade exchanges 
on a basis which corresponds more nearly 
to present conditions and to the present 
needs of the two countries,” and that ar- 
rangements have been made for supply- 
ing Rumania with certain Yugoslay 
preducts in exchange for necessary quan. 
tities of petroleum products. 

This agreement replaces the agree- 
ment of December 18, 1939, which ex. 
pired November 30, 1940. 


Meats, Cheese, and Lentils: Exports 
Prohibited.* 


Spain 
Transport and Communication 


All Normal-Gage Railways Taken Over 
by Government.—All Spanish railways of 
Spanish normal gage (5 feet 6 inches) 
came under the jurisdiction of the Goy- 
ernment on February 1, 1941, through an 
executive law dated January 24. The 
law applies particularly to the three large 
systems—Northern Railway of Spain, 
Madrid, Zaragoza & Alicante Railway, 
and Eastern Andalusia Railway. Present 
managements will be allowed to function 
for 6 months, after which executives se- 
lected by the Administrative Council of 
the newly formed National Railway Sys- 
tem of Spain will take over. 

The law also permits and encourages 
voluntary consolidation of narrow-gage 
lines that can be operated in conjunction 
with the new national system. The 
schedule of compensation by the Govern- 
ment to private interests must be ap- 
proved and placed in force within 6 
moniths. 

This action has been taken by the 
Spanish Government as a measure to 
correct the present disorganized situation 
of domestic lines. War damage to froil- 


ing stock, shops, and other property has 
reduced operating effectiveness by at 
least 40 percent, and the gasoline short- 
age has thrown practically all long-dis- 
tance traffic onto the railways. 


Only the 
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Government, it is claimed, is in the finan- 
cial position to provide funds for rehabil- 
itation. 


Sweden 


(See Commodities: Aeronautical Prod- 
ucts; Paper and Related Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget Receipts in First Half of 1940- 
41—Budget receipts during the first 6 
months of the current fiscal year (July— 
December 1940) amounted to 808,000,000 
kronor, compared with 760,000,000 in the 
first half of 1939-40. 

Riksbank Proposes Conversion of Ex- 
change Reserves into Commodities.—The 
Riksbank has recommended that a por- 
tion of the country’s foreign exchange re- 
serves be converted into essential ccm- 
modities to be stored abroad, if necessary, 
during the war. 


Transport and Communication 


Completion of Ship Canal in Southern 
Sweden Delayed.—Although good prog- 
ress had been reported on construction 
of a ship canal across the Falsterbo Pe- 
ninsula to connect the Kattegatt with the 
Baltic Sea, the Swedish press reports, 
early in December, that a lock will have 
to be built, owing to the difference in 
water levels at the two ends of the 
canal—wh:ch can be as much as 1 meter. 
This will greatly delay the completion of 
the work—-at least until the end of 1941. 

When the Germans, in November 1939, 
extended their mine field to within 3 
miles of the Swedish coast, no deep-water 
channel round Falsterbo remained, ex- 
cept through the mine field, with the re- 
sult that vessels, even many in the Swed- 
ish coasting trade, had to submit to Ger- 
man control. No vessel drawing more 
than 4.6 meters in loaded condition could 
round the headland inside Swedish ter- 
ritorial waters—thus, most foreign-going 
vessels had to discharge their cargoes for 
forwarding, either by rail or small coastal 
craft. This procedure involved added ex- 
pense for freight, transshipment, and 
demurrage. 

These conditions led to strong agita- 
tion in favor of the Falsterbo Canal 
scheme and the Government’s decision 
to proceed immediately with the work 
and to ask the Riksdag for a sum of 19,- 
000,000 kronor to cover the cost of this 
canal, as well as a deep-water channel 
through the Kalmarsund, on the eastern 
Side of South Sweden. 

Shipping interests pointed out the im- 
portance of having a route by which sup- 
plies could be sent by water to the east- 
ern and northern parts of Sweden, as 
well as for exports destined for the west. 
It was emphasized that events in Europe 
did not by any means diminish the need 
for a route around the coast inside terri- 
torial waters. 

Last June the Swedish Government ac- 
quired the old Knippelsbro Bridge, which 
formerly connected the main part of the 
City of Copenhagen with its eastern sub- 
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urbs, including the big Burmeister and 
Wain shipbuilding and engineering estab- 
lishment. In August the bridge was towed 
across the Sound on lighters, and at that 
time about 500 men were employed on 
the construction of the canal. (Lloyd’s 
List and Shipping Gazette, December 10, 
1940.) 

Order for 16,000-ton All-Welded Tank- 
er Placed with Swedish Shipyard—The 
Stockholms Rederi-a. b. Svea has ordered 
a motor tanker of about 16,000 tons dead- 
weight from Kockums mek. Verkstad, 
Malmo. The vessel, which will be of all- 
welded construction, wll be similar to 
the Sveadrott, built at the yard for the 
same owners about 2 years ago, but the 
carrying capacity will be about 1,000 tons 
more and the accommodation and fit- 
tings brought up to date. 

The propell'ng machinery will consist 
of an 8-cylinder two-cycle double-acting 
Kockum-M. A. N. Diesel engine, develop- 
ing 6,000 horsepower and designed to give 
the vesSel a speed of 1414 knots on trials. 
(Lloyd’s L‘st and Shipping Gazette, De- 
cember 9, 1940.) 


Thailand 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
with United Kingdom Extended to Cer- 
tain British Colonial Areas—The most- 
favored-nation treaty of commerce and 
navigation between Thailand and the 
United Kingdom of November 23, 1937, 
has been extended to the Kingdom of 
Tonga, Gilbert and Ellice Islands, and the 
British Solomon Islands Protectorate, ac- 
cording to a notice of the Assistant West- 
ern Pacific Hgh Commissioner of No- 
vember 23, 1940, published on the same 
date in the Western Pacific High Com- 
mission Gazette, Suva, Fiji. 

[This treaty, which was ratified February 
19, 1938, provided, among other things, for 
most-favored-nation treatment with respect 
to customs tariffs and restrictions on im- 
ports and exports. Provision was made for 


the accession to the treaty of any member 
of the British Empire.1 


Trinidad and 
Tobago 


Economic Conditions 


The scope of trade is necessarily lim- 
ited by the various defense restrictions, 
but during December 1940 retail trade 
showed considerable seasonal interest, 
and stocks of imported goods, especially 
semiluxury articles, have been almost en- 
tirely depleted. The various military, 
naval, and industrial projects under way 
or proposed for the near future continue 
to stimulate trade in general, and firms 
handling foodstuffs, engineering supplies, 
and similar necessities anticipate further 
increased activity. 

Credit is freely available for operations 
not involving foreign exchange, or which 
are permitted or approved by the Gov- 
ernment Control. Collections are slow 
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with reference to small accounts, but 
satisfactory in general in larger opera- 
tions. 

During November machinery was im- 
ported to a total of $622,200. 

Estimated asphalt production for De- 
cember 1940 was 1,500 tons, and for Jan- 
uary 1941, 3,000 tons, with an estimated 
carry-over at the end of December of 
7,000 tons. Exports during November 
amounted to 5,040 tons of dried and 521 
tons of asphalt cement. 

The cacao crop season is just beginn‘ng, 
and production for December 1940 
amounted to about 300,000 pounds, with 
a carry-over at the end of the month of 
about 250,000 pounds. Exports in No- 
vember amounted to 134,600 pounds. The 
price dropped by $0.75 to $8.50 per fan- 
ega of 110 pounds. Coffee production for 
December was approximately 80,000 
pounds, and in November 25,345 pounds 
were exported. The price for Arabica re- 
mains at 7 cents and for Robusta 6 cents 
per pound. 

December 1940 production of copra was 
estimated at 500,000 pounds and coconuts 
at 1,000,000 nuts. Exports of copra in 
November amounted to 4,000 hundred- 
weights and of coconuts 372,500 nuts. 
Prices, under Government control, re- 
mained fixed at $1.60 per 100 pounds for 
copra and $10 per thousand for coconuts. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Increased on Undressed 
Leather, and Reduced on “Premier Jus” 
and Hardened Oils for Certain Uses.— 
The general import duty on undressed 
leather was increased; and both the gen- 
eral and preferential rates of import duty 
were reduced on “premier jus” for use in 
margarine factories, and on hardened 
oils for use in edible-oil factories, by 
orders of November 29, 1940, published 
in the Trinidad Royal Gazette, Decem- 
ber 27. 

Specified Paper Products: Importation 
Prohibited.—Importation of specified 
manufactured paper products into Trini- 
dad was prohibited by an order dated 
and effective January 2, 1941, published 
in the Trinidad Gazette, Port-of-Spain, 
January 4. 

The articles prohibited importation are 
as follows: Advertising show cards, cal- 
endars, greeting cards, menu cards, nov- 
elties, paper cups, paper handkerchiefs, 
paper plates, paper saucers, paper table- 
cloths, programs, visiting cards, window 
and counter display devices, and Christ- 
mas crackers. 

However, advertising show cards and 
window and counter display devices may 
be licensed for importation, if applica- 
tion is made by the importer before the 
goods are shipped and a signed declara- 
tion is made that no funds will be re- 
quired to cover their cost. 


Tunisia 
Economic Conditions 


Export trade during November 1940 
improved, but imports were small. Im- 
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portant quantities of phosphates and 
olive oil were destined for Germany and 
Italy, under agreement with the local 
Italian Armistice Commission. Credit 
and collection operations remained at a 
standstill, owing to practical suspension 
of imports and cash basis of local trans- 
actions. The olive crop is estimated be- 
low average. 


Turkey 


Exchange and Finance 


Funds Blocked in Clearing Accounts.— 
Clearing account funds held in the Cen- 
tral State Bank of Turkey for foreign 
account on November 30, 1940, totaled 
£T25,272,800, an increase of £T413,900 for 
that month. Chief November develop- 
ment, aside from a substantial increase in 
the sums due to Germany and Italy on 
clearing account, was a change in the 
status of Turkish clearing balances with 
Hungary. While on November 2 Hun- 
gary had blocked clearing funds amount- 
ing to £T453,100 in the Central State 
Bank of Turkey, by November 30 £T41,- 
400 were blocked for Turkish account in 
the State Bank of Hungary. 

Principal blocked balances in Turkey 
for foreign clearing account as of Novem- 
ber 30 were: Germany (£T19,159,500) , 
Sweden (£T2,245,600), Italy (£T1,144,- 
700), and Belgium (£T684,700). 

Turkish funds blocked in countries with 
whom Turkey maintains clearing agree- 
ments on November 30 totaled £T2,675,- 
600. Largest deposits were in Rumania 
(£T1,470,600), Germany (£T917,300), 
Finland (£T595,400) and Yugoslavia 
(£T489,200). 

One Turkish pound equals US$0.75. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sanitary Certificates Required for Im- 
ports of Feedstuffs, Fertilizers, and Other 
Specified Products of Animal Origin.— 
Imports into the Union of South Africa 
of any feedstuffs containing bonemeal, 
meat meal, blood mea!, or any other 
product derived from an animal carcass, 
are required to be accompanied by a cer- 
tificate signed by a veterinarian or other 
qualified official of the country of origin 
duly authorized by the government of 
that country, stating that such feedstuffs 
have been sterilized and are free from 
bacillus anthracis and organisms of the 
gaS-gangrene type, under regulations of 
November 29, 1940, effective upon publi- 
cation in the Government Gazette of the 
same date. Imports of fertilizers con- 
taining any products derived from an 
animal carcass must be accompanied by 
a similarly signed certificate, stating that 
such fertilizer has been completely ster- 
ilized. A similar requirement applies on 
bones imported for use in the manufac- 
ture of fertilizer. 
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Another proclamation of November 29, 
1940, requires imports of bones, bonemeal, 
bone dust, bone flour, hoofs, hoof meal, 
horns, horn meal, blood meal, meat meal, 
animal hair and bristles to be accom- 
panied by a sanitary certificate of the 
same form as that required for imports 
of feedstuffs. 

[Previous sanitary requirements governing 


importation of these products are superseded 
by the abovt.] 


U.S.S.R. 


(See Commodities: Aeronautical Prod- 
ucts.) 


United Kingdom 


(See Commodities: Chemicals; Oils, 
Fats, and Oilseeds; Paper and Related 
Products; Rubber and Products.) 


Economic Conditions 


The value of British imports in De- 
cember 1940, £73,600,000, was 1 percent 
greater than that for the preceding 
month, but 15 percent less than that for 
the same month of 1939. Domestic ex- 
ports, at £24,400,000, showed an increase 
of 12.4 percent over the November total 
and a decline of 39.3 percent compared 
with December 1939. The value of re- 
exports, £650,000, was below that for No- 
vember by 10 percent and was only 26 
percent of the value for December 1939. 

For the calendar year 1940 imports 
reached £1,099,900,000, domestic exports 
£413,100,000, and reexports £26,200,.000, 
compared with £887,500,000, £438,900,000, 
and £45,900,000, respectively, for 1939. 
Total values for 1938 were: Imports, 
£919,500,000; domestic exports, £470,800,- 
000; reexports, £61,500,000. 


Exchange and Finance 


Capital Issues Dwindle—New 1940 
capital issues dwindled to a total of only 
£4,096,000 as contrasted with £66,294,000 
in 1939, £118,098,000 in 1938, and £217,- 
221,000 in 1936. These figures, compiled 
by the Midland Bank, Ltd., exclude bor- 
rowings by the British Government, con- 
version issues, allotments arising from 
capitalization of reserve funds and un- 
divided profits, etc. Of the total 1940 
issues £3,544,000 was for domestic is- 
suers, £357,000 for British overseas coun- 
tries, and £195,000 for foreign countries. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Chemicals and Other Prod- 
ucts: Exemption from Key-Industry 
Duty Continued.—All articles (except 
dial, chinoline, dinitro-orthocresol, ethyl 
orthoformate, and metaldehyde) at pres- 
ent exempt from key-industry duty are 
to continue to be exempt until June 30, 
1941, under an order of the United King- 
dom Treasury, published in the Board 
of Trade Journal, London, January 2. 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
with Thailand Extended to Certain Brit- 
ish Colonial Areas.—See Thailand. 
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Transport and Communication 


British Government Moves Forward | 
with Plans for “Fabricated Ship” Con. | 


struction.—Construction of fabricateg 
ships, which was adopted as an expedient 
in the last war to replace heavy losses, 
has received the approval of the Admir- 
alty, and this method is soon to be re. 
sumed on a substantial scale. 

Several steel constructional firms are 
taking part in the scheme, and old ship- 
yards that have been closed for years are 
being rapidly equipped as assembly es- 
tablishments. The ships will be of stand- 
ardized design—the sections rolled at 
the steel works and then quickly trans. 
ported to the launching sites. (Lloyd’s 
List and Shipping Gazette, December 30, 
1940.) 


Uruguay 


(See Commodities: Automotive Prod- 
ucts; Textiles and Related Products.) 


Economic Conditions 


The business tempo of the last month | 
of 1940 continued throughout January | 


1941, largely supported by the tourist in- 
flux. The number arriving in January 
was greater than a year ago, and the 
Government Tourist Bureau expects a 
record-breaking season. Retail business 
was on a par with that of December. 
Accelerated operation of woolen mills, 
in anticipation of autumn demands, 
caused industrial activity to mount; in 
general, plants were operating at 
capacity. 


Crop and Pastoral Conditions 


The damage caused to the grain crops 
in December was greater than had been 
believed. Excessive rains and_ heavy 
winds blew down much of the wheat and 
flax, and some of the wheat was so in- 
jured that it could not be harvested. The 
last preliminary estimate placed the 
wheat crop at 188,000 metric tons, but 
indications are that this may be high, 
as the yield is proving disappointing. 
Flax was also damaged, the harvest is 
light in some sections, and much of it is 
reported to be stained. Practically all 
of the wheat and a large part of the flax 
have already been harvested. 

On the other hand, prospects for corn, 
potatoes, and sunflower seed appear 
good. Approximately 80 percent of the 
wool clip has been sold, and remaining 
stocks consist mostly of lower grades. 
Exporters continue to complain of the 
lack of shipping facilities for wool 
exports. 


Foreign Trade 


Preliminary statistics place November 
imports at 7,891,000 pesos, compared with 
8,676,000 for October. November exports 
were 7,300,000 pesos, against 6,380,000 
for the previous month. Total imports 
for the first 11 months of 1940 reached 
66,912,000 pesos, compared with 60,118,- 
000 for the corresponding period of 1939. 
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Cumulative exports for the first 11 
months of 1940 were 92,362,000 pesos, 
against 91,304,000 the year _ before. 
Eleven months’ cumulative imports from 
the United States were 10,734,000 pesos, 
while exports to the United States for 
the same period amounted to 22,963,000 
pesos. 

Refrigerated meat exports for the cal- 
endar year 1940 amounted to 64,238 met- 
ric tons compared with 67,518 tons for 
1939, a decline of about 5 percent. Cu- 
mulative exports of wool to all coun- 
tries from the start of the new wool sea- 
son on October 1, 1940, to December 31 
totaled 42,152 bales, of which 35,430 bales 
were shipped to the United States. 
(Based on report from Office of American 
Commercial Attaché, Montevideo, Janu- 
ary 25, 1941.) 


Venezuela 


(See Commodities: Foodstuffs and Al- 
lied Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Toilet Lotions and Medicinal Wines and 
Extracts: Import Duties Increased.—Im- 
port duties on perfumed lotions and alco- 
holates, medicinal wines, fluid extracts, 
and alcoholic tinctures were substantially 
increased by a Venezuelan executive de- 
cree published in the Official Gazette and 
effective January 11, 1941. This action 
was taken in connection with the recent 
increase in the Venezuelan internal tax on 
alcohol used in the domestic manufacture 
of these products. 

The decree provided for an increase in 
the import duty on perfumed alcoholates 
from 5 to 8 bolivares per gross kilogram, 
on perfumed toilet lotions from 6.50 to 8 
bolivares per gross kilogram, and on me- 
dicinal wines, fluid extracts, and alcoholic 
tinctures from 2 to 4 bolivares per gross 
kilogram. (Office of American Commer- 
cial Attaché, Caracas, January 22, 1940.) 


Yugoslavia 


Exchange and Finance 


Clearing Agreement with Finland—A 
clearing agreement with Finland was 
signed December 10, 1940. A clearing 
account in dinars will be established at 
the National Bank in Belgrade and an- 
other in markkaa at the Bank of Finland. 
The clearing rate between the two cur- 
rencies is fixed at 111 markkaa per 100 
dinars. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cattle and Hogs: Exports Made Sub- 
ject to Permit.* 


Most-Favored-Nation Trade Agree- 
ment Concluded with Finland.—See Fin- 
land. 


Revised Trade Agreement Concluded 
with Rumania.—See Rumania. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


International 


Commercial Law Digests 


Raisin Export Association Formed 
Under Export Trade Act.—The California 
zaisin Export Association has filed papers 
under the Export Trade Act (Webb- 
Pomerene law) with the Federal Trade 
Commission, for exporting all types and 
varieties of raisins produced in California. 
The association will maintain an office at 
No. 1 Drumm Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Officers are: Bert Katz, president, and 
H. C. Dunlap, secretary. Members are: 
Bonner Packing Co., Fresno, Calif.; Sun- 
Maid Raisin Growers Association, Fresno, 
Calif.; California Packing Corporation, 
San Francisco; Guggenhime & Co., San 
Francisco; and Rosenberg Bros. & Co., 
San Francisco. 

The Export Trade Act provides that 
nothing contained in the Sherman Act 
shall be construed as declaring to be il- 
legal a combination or “association” en- 
tered into for the sole purpose of en- 
gaging in export trade and actually 
engaged solely in such export trade, pro- 
vided there be no restraint of trade 
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within the United States, or restraint of 
the export trade of any domestic com- 
petitor; and with the further prohibition 
of any agreement, understanding, con- 
spiracy, or act which shall artificially or 
intentionally enhance or depress prices 
within the United States, substantially 
lessen competition, or otherwise restrain 
trade therein. 


Transport and Communication 


1940 Transits Through Panama Canal 
Lowest Since 1935.—A total of 5,058 
oceangoing commercial vessels transited 
the Panama Canal in the calendar year 
1940, compared with 5,928 in 1939—rep- 
resenting a decrease of 870 vessels, or 
14.7 percent. The traffic varied from a 
monthly low of 369 in June 1940 to the 
peak month of 466 in January but over- 
all was fairly uniform. From the table 
below it will be seen that the loss in cargo 
tonnage was relatively smaller than 
other features of Canal traffic. This was 
because the average cargo per laden ves- 
sel was higher in 1940—being 6,135 tons 
per laden ship against 5,820 tons in 
1939—and the percentage of ships trans- 
iting in ballast was slightly lower in 1940. 





Item 








Number of transits__ 

Measured tonnage: 
Panama Canal (gross) _. 
Panama Canal (net) - 
Registered (gross) 
Registered (net) _- 

Tolls collected 

Cargo tonmage_--.--- 








Calendar year Decrease 
1940 1939 Actual Percent 

5, 058 5, 928 870 14.7 
34, 406, 502 40, 542, 605 6, 136, 103 15,1 
22, 766, 832 27, 123, 183 4, 356, 351 16.1 
29, 446, 623 34, 592, 493 5, 145, 870 14.9 
17, 640, 836 20, 768, 329 3, 172, 493 15.1 
$19, 951, 880 $23, 707, 245 $3, 755, 365 15.8 
26, 546, 579 29, 081, 360 2, 534, 781 8.7 














The decreased movement of cargo 
through the Canal in 1940 was caused by 
the relatively low ebb of trade to and 
from Europe; trade between Europe and 
the west coast United States/Canada 
dropped from 4,872,000 tons in 1939 to 
2,501,000 in 1940, while the Europe-South 
America trade fell off from 2,429,000 tons 
in 1939 to 984,000 in 1940. A tabulation 
showing the movement through the 
Canal of traffic over 10 of the main routes 
of trade, in 1940 as compared with 1939, 
is shown below: 


(Thousands of long tons] 




















| Calendar year — 
m iffer 
rrade route ence 
1940 1939 
United States intercoastal 7, 274 7, 654 —380 
United States and Far East 4,393 | 3,677 +716 
East Coast United States and 
South America. - .--| 3,478 | 2,829 +649 
Europe and United States— 
Canada ’ 2, 501 4,872 | —2,371 
United States and Philippine 
Islands na 1,585 | 1,363 +222 
Europe and Australasia. -- 1, 397 1,175 +222 
Europe and South America 984 2,429 | —1, 445 
United States and Hawaiian | 
Islands | 77 | 610 +161 
United States and Australasia} 691 504 +187 
Miscellaneous - x | 3,472 3, 968 —496 
eS BS Sa 
Total... .. | 26, 546 | 29,081 | —2, 535 
| { 





Coincident with the large amount of 
construction now in progress on the Isth- 
mus, the amount of local incoming cargo 
reached a record level at both Cristobal 
and Balboa during December 1940. The 
total of such cargo coming in during De- 
cember over the Cristobal docks amount- 
ed to 78,241 tons and at Balboa 43,307 
tons—a total of 121,548 tons, the greatest 
amount of local incoming cargo to have 
crossed these docks since the Canal was 
opened to commerce. 

The 78,241 tons at Cristobal represents 
a daily average of 2,524 tons—about 3% 
times the daily average of 738 tons for 
the fiscal year 1939 (the last normal 
year), while the daily average at Balboa 
in December, 1,397 tons, is a little less 
than 5 times the average of 291 tons in 
the fiscal year 1939. (Report of Acting 
Governor, Panama Canal, January 27, 
1941.) 





New German Air Link in 
Balkans 


On December 12, 1940, the German 
Lufthansa opened an air service between 
Bucharest, Rumania, and Sofia, Bulgaria. 
A flight in each direction will be made 
once on each weekday. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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News by Commodities 


Aeronautical Products 


@ Aeronautic exports in December were 
valued at $32,111,229. This is the sec- 
ond largest monthly total ever recorded, 
being exceeded only by August 1940 
shipments. Exports during the whole 
of 1940, valued at $311,757,000, were 165 
percent greater than during the preced- 
ing year and 357 percent above those of 
1938. 

December exports included 364 pow- 
ered land planes valued at $17,695,601; 
1 land plane minus engine, $51,061; 
parts of land planes to be assembled 
abroad, $179,516; 2 seaplanes or am- 
phibians, $157,034; and 2 gliders or 
lighter-than-air craft, $2,000—a total of 
369 aircraft valued at $18,085,212; 559 
engines, $6,766,373; engine parts and 
accessories, $2,597,987; instruments and 
parts, $1,115,269; propellers and parts, 
$647,859; parachutes and parts, $82,178; 
and other parts and accessories for 
$2,816,351. 

The principal countries of destination 
in December shipments were: United 
Kingdom, $19,540,989; Canada, $5,230,- 
056; Australia, $2,306,944; China, $1,- 
316,569; and the Netherlands Indies, 
$979,534. 

@ Germany.—tThe war has not entirely 
stopped German civil air development. 
According to reports the Siebel Flug- 
zeugwerke has produced a twin-engined, 
low-wing monoplane to carry eight pas- 
sengers and a crew of two. The plane 
is powered with two Argus AS410 V- 
type engines of 360 hp. Construction 
is all-metal, stressed-skin, and maxi- 
mum speed is expected to be about 200 
m. p. h. at 10,000 feet. Maximum range 
is said to be about 1,240 miles. 

@ Italy—A new Italian aeroplane now 
undergoing trials is claimed by the offi- 
cial Italian News Agency to be capable 
of a “commercial speed of nearly 1,000 
kilometers an hour” (about 621 miles). 
It is stated to be constructed for strato- 
sphere flying, enabling it to fly at about 
45,000 feet. However, it is admitted 
that the machine is not ready for mass 
production. The official agency dce- 
scribes it as an all-metal monoplane, 
weighing some 4 tons, which has no pro- 
peller, being driven by a “propulsor” 
airscrew. 

@ Sweden.—Svenska Aeroplan Aktie- 
bolaget (The Swedish Aeroplane Cor- 
poration) , the sole manufacturer of aero- 
planes in Sweden, reports a profit of 
2,243,684 crowns (current pegged rate 
4.20 crowns equals one dollar) for the 
period January 1, 1939, to June 30, 1940. 
Under the terms of projected agreements 
between the State and aircraft factories, 
Svenska Aeroplanbolaget will undertake 
to deliver all aircraft required by the 
State, while its subsidiary, Noabs Flyg- 


motorfabriker, will supply the engines 
and spare parts required. 
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HZ U.S. S. R—A Soviet passenger air- 
liner, put into service last year, has been 
described as having a wing span of 210 
feet and a total loaded weight of 103,000 
pounds. Its five cabins in the fuselage 
and sleeping compartments in the wings 
can accommodate 64 passengers and a 
crew of 10. The maximum and cruis- 
ing speeds are claimed to be 186 and 
130 miles per hour, respectively. Cruis- 
ing range is given as 1,864 miles, and 
ceiling 23,000 feet. Its six engines de- 
velop 8,000 hp. 


Automotive Products 


@ Bolivia—Imports of passenger cars 
were eStimated at 320 units during 1940 
compared with 369 in 1939. The de- 
cline was due in part to unfavorable 
economic conditions but mainly to the 
difficult exchange situation. In view of 
the expected increase in foreign ex- 
change receipts as a result of the recent 
tin agreements with the United States 
and Great Britain, the outlook for 1941 
is favorable provided quotas are ad- 
justed. Import quotas for pleasure cars 
have been imposed on all dealers, the 
1941 quota having been set at one-third 
those of 1939 or a total of 123 units. 

The trend to increased sales of more 
expensive larger passenger cars contin- 
ued during 1940, although the low pur- 
chasing power of the country, as well as 
high duties and transportation charges, 
kept the market for the lower-priced 
models active. At present, there is no 
competition from non-American makes. 

Because of the topography of the 
country and the bad condition of most 
of the roads, probably 90 percent of the 
trucks sold are of light and medium 
capacity types, of which 50 percent are 
pick-up and 1-ton units and the rest 
2142- and 3-ton models. The remaining 
10 percent consists of heavy trucks for 
mining companies. 

The use of motorcycles is extremeiy 
restricted and the market holds no prom- 
ise of improving. 

Parts and accessories are not subject to 
quotas. Imports have been increasing 
slightly. (American Consulate, La Paz.) 


@ Canary Islands.—The possibility of im- 
porting trucks, busses, passenger cars, and 
motorcycles and parts for such equip- 
ment during 1941 is remote, owing to the 
continued unavailability of foreign ex- 
change. 

@ Ecuador.—The motor vehicles sales 
outlook for 1941 is fair. Economic con- 
ditions are not expected to improve to 
any great extent and exchange continues 
tight. The granting of a credit of $900,- 
000 by the United States Export-Import 
Bank for highway construction in Ecua- 
dor may ultimately increase the use of 
motor vehicles. There was virtually no 
European competition in the motor ve- 
hicle field during 1940 and none is antici- 
pated during 1941. (American Commer. 
cial Attaché, Quito.) 

Approximately 226 passenger automo- 
biles and 396 trucks and truck chassis 
were imported in 1940, compared with 221 
and 323, respectively, in 1939, according 
to estimates, the decline being due mainly 
to rigid import and exchange control. 
Only one non-American vehicle was im- 
ported in 1940, according to unofficial 
data. 

Imports of truck chassis are expected 
to total approximately 375 units in 1941. 
The most popular type chassis is the 
2-ton capacity, low-priced, with auxiliary 
springs, heavy-duty tires, and extra-large 
radiator. Diesel trucks and busses are no 
longer in demand, as the ones imported 
in 1938 and 1939 proved unsatisfactory. 

The sale of motorcycles is very limited, 
only 80 being in use throughout the 
country. 

It is believed that the f. o. b. value of 

replacement parts imported in 1940 was 
about $80,000, which is the average for 
recent years. There was no important 
foreign competition except in bearings. 
The market for garage equipment was 
better than usual in 1940, but normally 
the market is very small; prospects for 
1941 are not good. The market for ac- 
cessories is small. (American Consulate 
General, Guayaquil.) 
@ Greece—Automobile imports have 
been at a standstill since June 1940, 
owing to the lack of transport facilities, 
and the outlook for 1941 is very uncer- 
tain. The Greek Government is reported 
to be considering the purchase of 1,000 
American light motortruck chassis 
(13,000 to 15,000 pounds gross weight). 
@ Guatemala.—Sales of passenger cars 
during 1940, estimated at around 200 
units, were limited largely to low- and 
medium-priced models. During periods 
of prosperity a considerable number of 
large and more expensive cars were sold, 
but at present demand for high-priced 
units is very limited. American passen- 
ger cars now meet with no competition 
from foreign makes. 
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The market for trucks and _ buses 
during 1940 was considerably under nor- 
mal. Practically all truck and bus bodies 
are now made in shops located in Guate- 
mala City, only the chassis being im- 
ported. Only American-made truck and 
bus chassis were imported during 1940. 

The market for motorcycles during 
1940 was relatively good, owing to pur- 
chases made by the National Highway 
Department and other branches of the 
Guatemalan Government. Sales during 
the year are estimated at slightly over 
100 units. As of January 1, 1941, there 
were 788 motorcycles registered in the 
entire country. 

There are a few German and English 
motorcycles in operation, but imports 
during 1940 came exclusively from the 
United States. According to preliminary 
official customs figures, total imports 
consisted of 105 units, all from the 
United States. 

American manufacturers are now sup- 
plying all requirements for replacement 
parts, garage and service equipment, and 
accessories. 
® Mozambique.——Automotive dealers in 
Portuguese East Africa are decidedly 
pessimistic about the outlook for 1941. 
Sales of new motor vehicles have declined 
considerably, owing to increased prices, 
exchange restrictions, and decreased 
earnings through loss of export markets 
for colonial products. As operating ex- 
penses increase, it is expected that de- 
mand may develop for buses and trucks 
operated with Diesel engines and for cars 
of low gasoline consumption. 
@Newsfoundland.—uwUnfavorable ex- 
change conditions and increased import 
duties, which are increasing the landed 
prices of automobiles, will undoubtedly 
result in decreased sales during 1941. 
Although English cars are gaining in 
favor because of low gasoline consump- 
tion, American automobiles will un- 
doubtedly continue to satisfy the greater 
portion of the demand. 

Owing to climatic and road conditions, 
the market for replacement parts is good. 
@ Philippine Islands—Some _ seasonal 
improvement in the automotive market 
was noted during December, but 
basic conditions continued unsatisfac- 
tory. Substantial sales of 1940 models at 
reduced prices continued. 

Dealers’ imports continued very low. 
Stocks of both cars and trucks were the 
smallest reported for any month of the 
year. 

The used-car market was poor, sales 
being less than one-half those of a year 
ago. Stocks were considerably increased, 
but used-car values were being well 
maintained. 

The motorcycle market 
quiet. 

Parts sales improved because of re- 
pairs to existing equipment rather than 
purchases of new cars. Accessory sales 
were also quite favorable. End-of-month 
dealers stocks were abnormally low. 

§ Uruguay—The automotive market in 
Uruguay continues to be seriously af- 
fected by the exchange restrictions. The 
demand for both passenger and commer- 
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cial vehicles is considerably in excess of 
the available supply. Notwithstanding 
an abundance of available dollar ex- 
change, automobile dealers are still en- 
countering difficulty in obtaining import 
permits, since the Bank of the Republic 
of Uruguay considers automobiles a 
luxury and the policy of the Bank is to 
restrict the importation of nonessential 
items. 

The total importations of automotive 
vehicles during 1940 amounted to 1,756 
units (750 American) against 1,815 (166 
American) in 1939. Of the units im- 
ported last year, 1,232 represented pas- 
senger cars and 524 truck and bus chassis. 

The outlook for 1941 depends largely 
upon the exchange situation. 

Although a few automobiles and trucks 
were imported from Continental Europe 
during the earlier part of 1940, the mar- 
ket was supplied very largely by the 
United States and Great Britain. The 
current demand is predominately for the 
popular priced American models, and, to 
a less extent, low priced British makes. 

The taxicab trade is improving and 
there are quite a few medium-priced 
American units in service. 

The market for motor trucks is also 
hampered by exchange restrictions but 
to a less degree than with passenger cars. 
During 1940, some 450 units were im- 
ported compared with 311 for the previous 
year. Of this amount, the United States 
supplied 347 units, the rest coming mostly 
from Great Britain. Motor truck bodies 
are manufactured locally and the popular 
demand is for the 34-ton, the 1-ton, and 
the 112-ton capacity units; there is some 
demand for the larger models, especially 
the 2- and 214-ton capacity units and a 
few of the 3- to 4-ton models. 

Most of the busses in use are equipped 
with Diesel engines. Practically all 
busses operating were supplied by Great 
Britain and Germany, and now that these 
countries are unable to export heavy com- 
mercial units there is an increasing de- 
mand for American busses equipped with 
Diesel motors. 

According to the trade, approximately 
50 motorcycles were imported during 
1940, of which the United States supplied 
10. 

The demand for replacement parts is 
good, since there is a predominance of 
old passenger cars and trucks in opera- 
tion. (American Commercial Attaché, 
Montevideo.) 


Chemicals 


United States Exports 


@ Exports of chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts from the United States were valued 
at $256,000,000 in 1940—an increase of 
29 percent over the 1939 total to the 
highest figure of the past decade. Large 
gains were recorded in explosives, coal 
tar, and industrial-chemicals, but de- 
creases occurred in naval stores and in 
soap and toilet preparations. 

Advances in prices of certain products 
accounted in part for the large increases 
in the totals for the coal-tar and indus- 
trial-chemical groups. The following in- 
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dividual items recorded substantial gains 
in quantities shipped abroad: calcium 
carbide and potassium compounds other 
than fertilizers recorded nearly four times 
the tonnage shipped in 1939; sodium cy- 
anide was six times the 1939 figure; and 
sodium bichromate and chromate, am- 
monium sulfate, and copper sulfate 
doubled the 1939 total. Other conspicu- 
ous quantity increases were in coal-tar 
colors, dyes, and stains; methanol; wood 
tar and pitch; sulfur; lead arsenate; pe- 
troleum oil sprays; dextrine; textile 
specialty compounds; tanning specialty 
compounds; glycerin; pine oil; aluminum 
sulfate; acetone; lithopone; titanium 
pigments; medicinal and reagent chem- 
icals; glandular products; and druggists’ 
nonproprietary preparations. Exports 
of proprietary medicines valued at $9,- 
259,000 in 1940 changed relatively little 
from the $9,291,000 in 1939. 

In the explosives group, exports of 
dynamite showed no outstanding change, 
but shipments of smokeless powder and 
other explosives were several times the 
1939 figure. 


United States Exports of Chemicals and 
Allied Products 











Group 1939 1940 
Naval stores, gums, and resins _|$15, 094, 000 |$12, 098, 000 
Drugs, herbs, leaves, and roots, 

ele egaannae ita 1, 564,000 | 2 268,000 
Essential or distilled oils. _____ 3, 134,000 | 3, 846, 000 
pa ees 253, 000 458. 000 
Coal-tar products__._-......._. 14, 612,000 | 28, 449, 000 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical 

preparations... ............... 22,317,000 | 29, 269. 000 
Chemical specialties__.._.._____ 36, 041, 000 | 38, 449, 000 
Industrial chemicals______.____- 36, 514,000 | 53. 646, 000 
Pigments, paints, and varnishes_| 22, 761,000 | 22, 434, 000 
Fertilizers and fertilizer mate- 

i vas en's neds ate cade aed 17, 141,000 | 20, 224, 000 
Explosives, fuses, ete......____- 4, 999, 000 | 20, 868, 000 
fie ee on Et 3, 448,000 | 2,739, 000 
Toilet preparations__.._.________ 6, 823,000 | 5,787, 000 
i... ee ae 1, 206, 000 1, 447, 000 
Cer OR 6s a: 10, 772, 000 | 12, 961, 000 
Sulfur, crushed, ground, refined, 

sublimed, and flowers__.____- 910, 000 781, 000 








@ Philippine Islands.—Imports of chem- 
icals and allied products into the Philip- 
pine Islands during the first 9 months of 
1940 advanced 56 percent to a total of 
$9,500,000 from $6,100,000 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1939. All the major 
groups shared in the increase, although 
fertilizers recorded the largest gains— 
from $1,150,000 in the 1939 period to $2,- 
900,000 in the 1940 period. 


Agricultural Chemicals 


For the past 100 years Peruvian guano 
has been an important item in the Amer- 
ican fertilizer trade. Prior to the manu- 
facture of chemical fertilizers, imports of 
guano were large, but in recent years ship- 
ments have declined to low levels. As 
late as 1933 imports of guano of all types 
(principally Peruvian) totaled 59,772 long 
tons. Preliminary figures for 1940 show 
receipts of only 785 tons and of this 596 
tons constituted bat guano imported 
chiefly into Arizona from Mexico. No 
receipts were reported from Peru or Chile, 
the former supplier of bird guano. 

@ Brazil—Timbo powder, a base of 
nonpoisonous agricultural insecticides 
is produced, principally for export, in 
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the State of Para, Brazil. Up to the 
present, the entire production has com- 
prised powder prepared from the roots 
of the wild timbo plant which grows in 
the lower Amazon Valley. Several at- 
tempts have been made to produce 
plantation timbo but the lack of Gov- 
ernment support has hindered progress. 

Exports of timbo powder from Para 
during 1939 totaled 1,204,000 pounds 
Shipments to the United States during 
that year were placed at 864,000 pounds; 
Europe took 322,000 pounds and South 
Brazil 18,040 pounds. Regulations pro- 
hibit the exportation of unground timbo. 
@ Canada—Materials used in the fer- 
tilizer manufacturing industry in Can- 
ada during 1939 were valued at $8,140,- 
498 which compared with $8,344,853 in 


1938. Details of the materials used fol- 
low: 

Short tons 
Ammonium phosphate---.---------- 3,575 
NE 21, 828 
Ea ee 5, 467 
RES 511 
Bone meal and bone flour__-_------ 191 
Calcium cyanamide--_..........-..- 4, 348 
Calcium nitrate and nitrochalk_--_- 644 
CO 503 
Poe Sebel oF eirep.................... 314 


Lime or land plaster_.....-------- 
Phomente rock —__._.._....._......-.-.- 
Potassium chloride 

| 
EE SS an 
i csc enesiipe ante eiie 
a satel ah ohenisinie 


Superphosphate, 16% -------------- 
Superphosphate, 20% -------------- 


Superphosphate, 45% -------------- 795 
Se eee , 549 
Whale meat, bone and blood-_------ 90 


H Mezxico.—A 200,000-peso plant for the 
manufacture of fertilizers is reported to 
be in course of construction by the firm 
of Beick Felix in Mexico City. Another 
fertilizer factory is located in Torreon, 
Coahuila, and one is now operating in 
Saltillo. Increased domestic demand for 
bones, owing to the development of fer- 
tilizer manufacture, will probably reduce 
shipments of such products to the United 
States. 


Industrial Chemicals 





U.S. EXPORTS 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS _suuaadben 
TT PT 


PRT MPM 
ART PT 


CACH SYMBOL EQUALS 500 000 DOLLARS 





@ Australia—The Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research is reported to 
have arranged for the importation into 
Australia of a chlorine plant. The Coun- 
ci] is conducting research with the view 
to developing a process for making wool 
unshrinkable. No information is fur- 


nished concerning the capacity of the 
chlorine plant which is to arrive early 
in 1941. 

@ India.—The chemical industry in the 
native State of Baroda is important. The 
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Alembic Chemical Works Co., Ltd., which 
has been established for many years, is 
a prominent factor. The starting of 
the heavy chemicals industry at Mitha- 
pur will constitute an important land- 
mark in the history of industrial devel- 
opment of the State. 

A sulfuric acid factory was established 
during 1940 in Petlad. It has a capacity 
of 1 ton sulfur consumption per day, 
which is nearly double the capacity of the 
Baroda Chemical Works. The availabil- 
ity of certain basic chemical materials 
has promoted production of allied prod- 
ucts, such as insecticides, including paris 
green, pyrethrum coils, textile soaps, and 
other specialties. 


Organic Chemicals 


@ Exports of coal-tar colors, dyes, stains, 
and color lakes from the United States 
registered a decided increase in 1940 to 
24,399,521 pounds ($15,209,164) from 1939 
shipments of 13,715,680 pounds ($6,432,- 
358). 


Exports of glycerine from the United 
States during 1940 increased to 12,378,489 
pounds ($1,605,154) from the 1939 ex- 
port figure of 7,398,681 pounds 
($958.839) . 


@ Imports of camphor, both natural and 
refined, into the United States in 1940 
were much smaller than in the preceding 
year. Those of crude natural camphor 
into the United States in 1940 aggregated 
712,963 pounds ($237,704) compared with 
1,156,882 pounds ($323,213) in 1939, 
while imports of refined, natural cam- 
phor declined to 397,209 pounds ($249,- 
805) from 818,055 pounds ($329,216) in 
1939. There were no imports of the 
synthetic variety of camphor in 1940, al- 
though 528,030 pounds ($212,963) were 
imported entirely from Germany in 1939. 
@ Burma.—A considerable drop in acetic 
acid imports into Burma is indicated for 
the fiscal year 1940, since in the 11 
months ended March 31, 1940 only 378 
hundredweight valued at 11,716 rupees 
($3,632) were received compared with 
1,082 hundredweight valued at 43,132 
rupees ($15,528) during the entire fiscal 
year 1938-39. In the 1938-39 period the 
United Kingdom supplied 877 hundred- 
weight (36,749 rupees) ; the Netherlands, 
80 hundredweight (2,518 rupees) ; Japan, 
70 hundredweight (2,169 rupees) ; Straits 
Settlements, 34 hundredweight (1,009 
rupees); and Germany, 21 hundred- 
weight (687 rupees). 

B United Kingdom.—Cresylic acid ship- 
ments during 1939 from the United 
Kingdom decreased to 1,749,706 gallons 
(value £200,493) from 1,961,652 (£279,869) 
in 1938. The United States took the 
largest share of this trade in 1939, in the 
amount of 829,656 gallons in 1939 (845,- 
993 gallons in 1938). Japan was the sec- 
ond largest market for British cresylic 
acid, taking in 1939, 163,098 gallons 
(228,161 in 1938). 


Chemical Specialties 


@ Argentina.—Demand for household in- 
secticides is limited. Official statistics for 
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1939 show imports of only 496 kilograms 
of liquid insecticides, while the importa- 
tion of concentrated extracts for the 
manufacture of insecticides totaled 785,. 
000 kilograms. Insecticide concentrates 
were formerly imported mainly from 
United States, Japan and Germany. 
While most of the concentrates are stil] 
imported, an American firm will shortly 
begin the manufacture based on pyre- 
thrum flowers imported direct from 
Kenya. 

There were six or seven principal 
brands of household insecticides on the 
Argentine market in addition to numer- 
ous brands compounded on a small scale 
for local sale. All of these domestic in- 
secticides are based on the use of Argen- 
tine-produced kerosene. 


@ United Kingdom.—The British print- 
ing ink industry has made great strides 
during the past 25 years, and has de- 
veloped in all its branches to the extent 
that it now supplies 99 percent of domes- 
tic requirements and considerable quan- 
tities are exported. 


Exports of Printing Inks From the 
United Kingdom 





1938 1939 
Countries of destina-| S| tC” - 
tion Hun- 
dred- 
weight 


| Hun- 
Value | dred- 
weight 


Value 


| 


£8,886 | 1,839 | £10,535 


Eire ‘ 1, 573 











Union of South } | 
Africa _.-------| 8,744 | 53,236 | 9,364] 50,777 
British India 8,194 | 42,407 | 8.363 | 43,355 
Straits Settlements 1,051 6,578 | 1,066 7.901 
Australia 1,254 | 11,113 | 1,607 15, 317 
New Zealand... 4,279 | 12,088 | 5,757 13, 857 
Netherlands 8,045 | 18,281 | 10,431 | 25, 584 
Belgium 3, 331 9,761 | 3,201 11, 757 
Argentina... 1,170 7,444 | 1,486 9, 759 
Others 11,981 | 92,760 | 14,475 | 102, 208 
Total 49,622 262, 554 | 57.589 | 300.050 

a 
Construction 


@ Jran.—Construction of the railway 
between Bushire and Shiraz has been 
decided upon by the Government. In 
October 1940 the Ministry of Communi- 
cations inaugurated the third section of 
the Teheran-Tabriz railway between 
Kazvin and Zinjan. (See ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, November 9 and 30, 
1940.) In connection with this con- 
struction, 3,500 tons of rails were used 
and it is stated that the cost of ma- 
terials alone amounted to _ 60,000,000 
rials, 


@ Peru—The 260-kilometer section of 
the Pan American highway between 
Chiclayo and Piura will be asphalt sur- 
faced according to recent announce- 
ments. Later announcements indicate 
that the section between Piura and the 
Ecuadoran border would be surfaced 
within a few months which would ex- 
tend the total asphalt surface for a dis- 
tance of more than 1,521 kilometers 
from Ecuador through Lima to a point 
below Nazca. The total length of the 
highway, from La Tina on the Ecuadoran 
border to Concordia on the Chilean bor- 
der, is 2,620 kilometers. 
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February 15, 1941 
Foodstuffs and Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


@ Ecuador.—Preparation of reliable fore- 
casts of cocoa production in Ecuador is 
not feasible. The endemically diseased 
condition of the trees in Ecuador makes 
them highly sensitive to changes in rain- 
fall. The best index of current produc- 
tion is arrivals at Guayaquil, through 
which about 95 percent of the cocoa 
flows. 


Cocoa Arrivals at Guayaquil 


{In quintals of 101.4 pounds] 





Item | 1940 | 1939 
ee 


December: } } 


Arriba grade 24, 657 | 9, 002 
Machala grade 6, 298 | 3, 490 
Others 6,979 | 5, 721 

Total 37, 934 18, 213 

Jan. 1-Dee. 31: 

Arriba grade 133,497 | 195, 994 
Machala grade 52, 483 | 43, 067 
Others 47,301 | 49, 587 

Total | 233, 281 288, 648 





Stocks of cocoa in Guayaquil are gen- 
erally insignificant, as shipments are 
made promptly. The delay between ar- 
rival at Guayaquil and delivery to lighters 
for export is normally about 5 days. 

Internal consumption is estimated at 
less than 5 percent. By adding 10 per- 
cent to arrivals at Guayaquil, a figure 
reasonably representing the total produc- 
tion of Ecuador is derived. This 10 per- 
cent may be considered as covering in- 
ternal consumption, shrinkage, and ex- 
ports through other ports. 

Although reports on the crop are, as 

usual, confusing, the general opinion is 
that the “Christmas crop” (the small crop 
from December to January) will end nor- 
mally. No forecast of the next “summer 
crop” has been ventured, but much ap- 
prehension exists over the continued de- 
cline in prices and the future of the mar- 
ket aS a consequence of war develop- 
ments. (American Consulate General, 
Guayaquil.) 
@ Venezuela—Exports through Mara- 
caibo of coffee produced in the Venezue- 
lan States of Tachira, Merida, and Tru- 
jillo amounted to 57,573 bags in December 
1940, in comparison with 27,311 bags in 
November 1940 and 12,891 in December 
1939, all to the United States. 

Exports of coffee produced in the Cu- 
cuta region of Colombia, which passes 
through Maracaibo under customs bond 
and is handled by exporters in that city, 
amounted to 30,100 bags in November 
1940 and 5,175 in December 1939, all 
destined to the United States. (Bags in 
each instance are of 60 kilograms each, 
of green coffee.) 

Increased demand in the United States 
for Venezuelan coffee, which is considered 
as Closely related to the inter-American 
coffee agreement, has given coffee pro- 
ducers and merchants a more optimistic 
outlook on the future trend. Coffee in 
Storage is unofficially estimated at 150,000 
to 200,000 bags, which far exceeds the 
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normal amount held at this season; yet 
the heavy movement of coffee in Decem- 
ber did much to relieve what was rapidly 
becoming a Serious situation. (American 
Consulate, Maracaibo.) 


Fruits and Nuts 
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@ Guatemala.—One of the worst wind- 
storms in the history of the Guatemalan 
banana industry occurred in December 
1940 and destroyed some 4,000,000 trees 
of the Atlantic coast plantations. Ex- 
ports from the Atlantic area over the next 
6 to 8 months will thus be reduced from a 
previously expected volume of more than 
400,000 stems a month to about 25,000. 

December 1940 exports of only 416,040 

stems, while only slightly affected by the 
storm, showed a further decline as com- 
pared with previous months. Total ex- 
ports of bananas from Guatemala for the 
calendar year 1940 reached 8,208,517 
stems (10,052,698 stems in 1939). No 
bananas were shipped from Pacific ports 
of Guatemala during December, and none 
went overland to Mexico. All December 
1940 exports went out through the At- 
lantic port of Puerto Barrios, mostly to 
New York: Boston, Mobile, and Phila- 
delphia were the only other ports of 
destination for that month. (American 
Commercial Attaché, Guatemala.) 
@ Spain —Now that the harvest of the 
1940-41 Spanish orange crop is well under 
way, a reasonably comprehensive esti- 
mate of the season’s production has been 
placed at 24,443,300 boxes of 70 pounds 
each. This compares with 22,259,750 
boxes for the 1939-40 season and 28,653,- 
600 for 1935-36. 

Of the 50 Spanish Provinces, 20 pro- 
duced no oranges. In the remaining 30 
Provinces, the four areas which are ac- 
tually important producers are located 
on the Mediterranean coast. It is re- 
ported that 10,737,030 boxes of the esti- 
mated 1940-41 production will be pro- 
duced by the Province of Valencia, 
7,100,520 by Castellon, 2,503,800 by 
Alicante, and 1,618,810 by Murcia. 


Grain and Products 


@ Arrivals of rice in Hawaii during the 
week ended January 25, including Army 
and Navy transport unloads, were: 
Cleaned, 688,100 pounds; brown, 610 
pounds; paddy, 327,900 pounds. All ar- 
rivals during the week were from the 
mainland. 

The price of Extra Fancy California 
Japan rice advanced to $3.87 per 100 
pounds, delivered in Honolulu. Hawaiian 
dealers have about exhausted their con- 
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tracts and are purchasing steadily for 
the next 30 days’ requirements. The 
local wholesale price for California Japan 
is $4 per 100 pounds. California rough 
and cleaned rice markets are reported 
strong, and trading continues active. 
(Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Honolulu.) 

@ California rice prices in Puerto Rico 
were irregular during the week ended 
February 1. Some mills continued to sell 
limited quantities of Extra Choice at 
$3.70 for shipment to March 15, inclu- 
sive; others quoted from $3.85 to $4.15 
for Extra Choice, and toward the end of 
the week an advance to $4.25 for Extra 
Choice was announced for February 4. 
Meanwhile, the 140,000 pockets of Cali- 
fornia Extra Choice sold and booked at 
$3.75, c. i. f. Puerto Rico, are scheduled 
to arrive up to March 15. 


Less activity was reported this week. 
Sales were said to have been limited to 
those made by three or four mills which 
early in the week sold 25,000 pockets of 
Southern at $4.15 average ($3.80 to $4.25). 
Very little California rice was sold this 
week. The highest price paid for Fancy 
Blue Rose was reported to have been 
$4.25 for delivery in March and April. 
It is conservatively estimated that 300,000 
pockets of Southern rice were sold in 
January for shipment through May. 


Prices of clean rice advanced substan- 
tially during the week. A week earlier 
a few mills were asking $4.40 to $4.50 for 
Fancy Blue Rose, while the market was 
about 4% cents for all practical pur- 
poses; however, this week those mills 
also advanced prices, until on January 
31 the established bases of $4.40 for 
strictly Fancy and $4.50 for Extra Fancy 
were reached. 

The advanced prices will probably re- 
strict buying to the minimum, at least 
until buyers adjust themselves to the 
changed situation and visualize the prob- 
abilities of still further advances. Re- 
sales and a leveling out of activities will 
probably increase in February. 

Actual prices, per pocket of 100 pounds 
( c. i. f. Puerto Rican ports), for the prin- 
cipal grades were reported on February 1 
as: California Japan rice, Extra Choice, 
$3.70 to $4.15; Southern rice—Blue Rose, 
Extra Fancy, $4.50; Fancy, $4.40. 

Arrivals in the week ended January 


25 were unofficially reported at 36,061 
pockets (32,661 Southern and 3,400 Cali- 
fornia). (Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, San Juan.) 

@ Brazil—December 1940 shipments of 
rice from Porto Alegre totaled 117,170 
bags, compared with 68,273 bags in No- 
vember and 134,551 in December 1939. 
The increase was principally in the trade 
with domestic markets, which took 105,- 
166 bags (shipments abroad, 72,004). For 
the first time during the current crop 
year (since April 1, 1940), a shipment of 
about 12,000 bags of rice was made to 
Stockholm, but the cargo was reportedly 
loaded on a Brazilian coastwise vessel 
bound for another Brazilian port. The 
name and nationality of the eventual 
ocean carrier are not known, 
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The Rice Institute was able to dispose 
of considerable quantities of its stocks 
on hand, and transactions were closed at 
remunerative prices. Unsold stocks in 
the hands of the institute as of December 
31, 1940, were estimated at about 330,000 
bags—less than half the original holdings. 

Extensive publicity given to pessimistic 
prospects of the future crop produced the 
desired effect, as merchants in Rio de 
Janeiro were keenly interested in increas- 
ing their purchases of the current-crop 
product, thus promoting a sharp upward 
turn of prices. 

Unofficial sources (other than the Rice 
Institute of Rio Grande do Sul, which, 
because of insufficient data, declined to 
confirm the information) estimated at 
600,000 bags the entire rice stocks avail- 
able in the state as of December 31, 1940. 
If this figure is accurate, there will be 
no carry-over on April 1, when the new 
crop season begins, as local consumption 
and monthly shipments for the January— 
March period will easily absorb that 
quantity. 

Blue Rose shipments in December 1940 
totaled 86,771 bags (73,456 milled and 
13,515 unmilled), compared with 37,973 
bags in December 1939 (all milled). Total 
shipments from April through December 
during the 1940-41 crop year were 789,863 
bags (680,222 milled, 109,641 unmilled), 
compared with 922,825 (606,146 milled, 
316,679 unmilled) for the comparable 
1939-40 period. 

Shipments from Pelotas, Rio Grande 

do Sul, in December 1940 totaled 47,022 
bags (30,105 to domestic markets, and 
16,917 to foreign). Such shipments from 
April through December totaled 507,040 
bags (475,298 domestic, 31,742 foreign). 
(American Consulate, Porto Alegre.) 
@ Cuba.—A further contraction in the 
recently diminished demand for Ameri- 
can rice occurred during the week ended 
January 29. Ample supplies on hand 
and on order for delivery during imme- 
diately coming months, together with 
firmer prices for the desired medium- 
quality, broken long grains, currently 
quoted for import at about 40 cents per 
100 pounds above present local whole- 
sale prices, apparently served to lessen 
importers’ interest in additional com- 
mitments. 

Sales were limited to approximately 
45,000 pockets, with Rexoras, 15 to 50 
percent broken, in greatest demand at 
$5 to $4.33, according to the trade. Lit- 
tle interest was noted in Early Prolifics, 
with single lots of 3, 22, and 50 percent 
broken grains being traded at $4.05, 
$3.75, and $3.57, respectively. One par- 
cel of mixed long grains, 50 percent 
broken, reportedly brought $4.05, while 
a few Japans, 20 percent broken, were 
disposed of at $3.70. (These prices are 
all per 100 pounds, c. i. f. Habana.) 

The situation in Oriental rices re- 
mained unchanged, with no sales for 
import, new cargoes, or firm offerings 
to this market reported. Nominal quo- 
tations received by the trade during the 
week, including Sughandi, with 15 per- 
cent broken, at 17s. 6d. to 18s., and 
Burma S. Q., 25 percent broken, at 
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14s—both per hundredweight (112 
pounds), c. i. f. Cuban ports, war risk 
additional for buyer, for March-April 
shipment—met with little interest 
among the trade. Arrivals from the 
Orient during the week consisted of a 
last lot of 1,000 bags from Rangoon 
sold last spring, and 2,000 bags of old, 
hard patna from Calcutta. 

Imports through the port of Habana 

during the period January 23-29 totaled 
54,336 pockets (2,478,714 kilograms) of 
American rice and 3,000 bags (306,167 
kilograms) of Oriental rice, according 
to statistics compiled privately from 
ships’ manifests. (American Consulate 
General, Habana.) 
@ Italy—A newly developed process of 
treating wheat by electricity is reported 
to result in an appreciable increase in 
the yield of that grain. The method 
consists of treating the wheat for plant- 
ing with a high-tension electric current, 
generating an intermittent field, which 
is said to stimulate the reproductive 
qualities of the seeds. 

An electric plant has been constructed 

at Terni by the Italian Ministry of Agri- 
culture for treating wheat by the new 
process, and a series of experiments 
with the grain so treated will be con- 
ducted in various Provinces of Italy. 
Farmers have been asked to participate 
in experiments, in order to furnish the 
Ministry with exhaustive data for a wide 
application of the method. 
@ Peru—The Banco Agicola del Peru 
(Jiron Lampa No. 549, Lima), an official 
Peruvian agricultural bank, desires to 
purchase in the United States 150 metric 
tons of fine-flaxseed for the production of 
flax fiber. The cable address of the bank 
is Agricobank, Lima, Peru; correspond- 
ance may be in either Spanish or English. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Lima.) 
@ Philippine Islands—The speculative 
advance in the local rice market con- 
tinued during early December, but sub- 
sequently the market weakened as a re- 
sult of heavy offerings of new-crop rice 
at prices substantially below the local 
market. At the beginning of the month 
Macan No. 1, new crop, was quoted at 
5.75 to 5.85 pesos ($2.8742 to $2.9242) per 
sack of 56% kilograms (124 pounds). 
Premium grades showed a somewhat 
contrary tendency. Elon Elon, first class, 
opened at 6.80 to 6.90 pesos ($3.40 to 
$3.45) per sack, subsequently advanced 
to 6.90 to 7.00 pesos ($3.45 to $3.50), and 
maintained this price at the month-end. 
The National Rice and Corn Corporation 
continued to quote Saigon and Thailand 
rice at 5.60 pesos ($2.80) per sack of 56 
kilograms. 

Manifested arrivals by rail in Manila 
during December, amounting to 114,000 
cavans (96 pounds), represented a sharp 
advance over the previous month and 
reached the highest level since Septem- 
ber. Shipments by water from Manila to 
various destinations were reported at 
only 19,900 cavans. 

The Palay market continued firm dur- 
ing the greater part of December. Prices 
advanced during most of the month, but 
there was a moderate recession during 
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the last week. Ordinary grades showed 
a net advance of 10 to 20 centavos (5 to 
10 cents) per sack, while fancy grades 
moved upward from 20 to 25 centavos 
(10 to 12% cents). 


Spices and Related Products 


@ Netherlands Indies—The Black Lam- 
pong pepper market was generally quiet, 
but firm, in January; and since the loca] 
parity is still above New York, exporters 
continued to show little interest. Reli- 
able year-end trade estimates place the 
1940 production at 35,000 metric tons, 
which is smaller than originally ex. 
pected, presumably owing to low prices; 
exports were nearly 21,000 metric tons 
and carry-over 28,000, of which 11,000 
tons are visible and 17,000 invisible. Ac- 
tual exports in November totaled 2,601 
metric tons, of which 1,560 were to the 
United States. 


Sugars and Products 


@ Cuba.—Cuban exports of raw sugar 
from January 1 to December 15, 1940, 
totaled 1,981,581 Spanish long tons, com- 
pared with 2,529,568 tons during the 
corresponding period of 1939. Shipments 
to the United States aggregated 1,485,- 
824 and 1,615,704 tons, respectively, dur- 
ing the 1940 and 1939 periods. 

Stocks of sugar on December 15, 1940, 
totaled 1,360,615 Spanish long tons (896,- 
121 on same date in 1939). Included in 
the figures for both years are the 150,000 
tons destined for domestic consumption, 
which is not subtracted from the grand 
total until December 31 of each year. 

The following table shows the distri- 
bution of molasses exports during 1940 
(figures preliminary and unofficial) and 
1939. Exports in 1938 totaled 209,603,- 
375 gallons. 





Item 1939 1940 


Gallons 
147, 000, 000 
169, 000, 000 

7, 900, 000 


Gallons 
156, 802, 738 
93, 706, 428 


7, 284, 216 


Blackstrap (final) molasses 
High-test (invert) molasses 
Invert sirups 


Total . 257, 883, 382 | 323, 900, 000 





Stocks on December 31, 1940, accord- 
ing to reliable trade estimates, totaled 
about 15,000,000 gallons of final mo- 
lasses, upwards of 21,000,000 gallons of 
high-test molasses, and about 1,000,000 
gallons of invert sirups. Exports of 
blackstrap during 1940 exceeded reported 
production by 23,000,000 gallons, and 
15,000,000 gallons were estimated to be 
on hand on December 31, 1940. Since 
local distilleries consume an estimated 
15,000,000 gallons annually, stocks on 
hand on December 31, 1939, must have 
been around 53,000,000 gallons. 


The official date announced for the he- ' 


ginning of the 1941 sugar crop was Jan- 
uary 16, 1941. No announcement has 
yet been made as to the size of the 1941 
crop, but local opinion is that it will not 
exceed 2,000,000 Spanish long tons, un- 
less present negotiations for the financ- 
ing of an additional 500,000 long tons by 
the Export-Import Bank are successfully 
concluded, in which case the crop would 
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be increased to a maximum of 2,500,000 
long tons. 

Permits for production of high-test 
(invert) molasses by melting raw sugar 
must be obtained from the Cuban Sugar 
Stabilization Institute, and only “world” 
quota raw sugar may be used for this 
purpose. The “identity” certificates cov- 
ering sugar to be melted must be deliv- 
ered to the institute for cancelation. The 
governing decree provides for an inspec- 
tor, appointed by the institute, who must 
be present at the mill while the sugars 
are being melted. All expenses incurred 
by the inspector must be paid by the in- 
terested parties. (American Consulate 
General, Habana.) 


Glass and Products 


@ The elimination of Belgian, Czechoslo- 
yak, and German competition in world 
glass markets during 1940 resulted in 
record increases in United States ex- 
ports and a sharp decline in our imports 
of such products. 

United States exports of glass and glass 
products were greater during 1940 than 
in any year since 1920, the trade having 
attained a value of $14,749,856—an in- 
crease of 42 percent over the 1939 vol- 
ume. Expanded sales were reported for 
all types of ware with the exception of 
glass electric insulators. Plate glass ad- 
vanced 38 percent to $1,527,453; window 
glass, 929 percent to $720,273; unfilled 
glass containers, 32 percent to $4,557,630; 
tableware, 25 percent to $2,447,942; lamp 
chimneys and lantern globes, 102 percent 
to $209,280; globes and shades, 41 per- 
cent to $522,422; and chemical glassware, 
60 percent to $526,044. Exports of glass 
electric insulators declined 5 percent in 
1940 to $84,967. 

Glass imports during 1940 were valued 

at $2,311,758, a decline of 55 percent 
from the previous year. Declines in in- 
dividual lines were as follows: window 
glass, down 55 percent to $358,973; rolled 
glass, 4 percent to $47,077; bottles, vials 
and jars, 57 percent to $142,271; scien- 
tific articles and utensils, 55 percent to 
$79,016; tubes and rods, 35 percent to 
$72,012: illuminating articles, 81 percent 
to $72,321; other pressed and blown 
glassware, 58 percent to $985,300; and 
other glass and glassware, 48 percent to 
$432,258. Plate glass was the only type 
of glass which was imported in greater 
quantities during 1940; increased 59 per- 
cent to $118,923. 
BiImports of optical glass into the 
United States during 1940 amounted to 
53,642 pounds, valued at $50,406, com- 
pared with 288,401 pounds, valued at 
$285,138 in 1939, a decrease of 81.4 per- 
cent in quantity and 82.3 percent in 
value, 

Optical glass for spectacles imported 
during 1940 totaled 32,185 pounds valued 
at $30,122, which is less than one-fifth 
the amount received in 1939. The 
United Kingdom supplied 28,482 pounds, 
valued at $28,107, a decrease of 57.6 per- 
cent in quantity and 62.4 percent in 
value and imports from Japan amounted 
to 3,545 pounds, valued at $1,522 com- 
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pared with 21,762 pounds, valued at 
$5,996 for 1939. Germany was formerly 
the principal source of origin for certain 
types of glass, but no imports were re- 
corded for 1940. 

Purchases of optical glass for instru- 
ments and equipment during 1940 
amounted to 21,457 pounds, valued at 
$20,284 compared with 112,496 pounds 
($123,132) for the corresponding period 
of 1939. Germany continued to be the 
chief supplier in 1940, with 12,182 pounds, 
valued at $9,144, which represents a de- 
crease of 84.4 percent in quantity and 
89 percent in value from the 1939 trade. 
Imports from the United Kingdom and 
France in 1940 declined 70.9 percent and 


73.8 percent, respectively, compared 
with 1939. 
Hardware, Plumbing, and 
Heating 


@ Argentina—There is still a limited 
market in Argentina for gas and kero- 
sene water heaters, despite expansion of 
domestic production in this fleld. Ex- 
change control regulations now in ef- 
fect have virtually eliminated the United 
States, however, since exchange permits, 
which must be obtained before orders 
are placed, are not being granted for 
American merchandise in, this classifica- 
tion. (American Commercial Attaché, 
Buenos Aires). 

@ Brazil—A limited market exists in 
Brazil for United States gas, oil and kero- 
sene water heaters, but the reduced value 
of the local currency in terms of dollars 


is a limiting factor in this trade. (As- 
sistant Commercial Attaché, Rio de 
Janeiro.) 


@ Costa Rica.—A very small demand for 
water heaters of any kind exists in Costa 
Rica, principally because of climatic con- 
ditions. A few families use electric water 
heaters, which have been found more 
economical than those using kerosene. 
Gas is not produced in Costa Rica. 

An American agent recently brought 
four Diesel oil water heaters into Costa 
Rica. (American Vice Consul, San Jose.) 
B@ Guatemala —Several well-known 
American makes of gas and kerosene 
heaters are on the market in Guatemala, 
particularly the latter type, but demand 
is very small. (American Commercial 
Attaché, Guatemala.) 


Iron and Steel 
Iron and Steel Exports 


@ United States iron and steel exports in 
1940, totaling 7,785,540 gross tons and 
valued at $476,351,104, were larger by 
nearly 25 percent than in any previous 
year. 

In 1939 this trade had amounted to 
2,499,002 tons valued at $180,995,835, 
while the tonnages exported in the record 
World War years of 1916, 1917, and 1918 
had been 5,885,946, 6,268,546, and 5,370,- 
265 tons, respectively. 

December exports of 735,178 tons val- 
ued at $44,259,176 increased slightly over 
the November trade of 713,827 tons valued 
at $42,863,811, to end the 3-month long 
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decline which had followed the peak 
August trade and compare with the 
394,035-ton, $3,099,593 trade of Decem- 
ber 1939. 

The United Kingdom, with purchases 
totaling 362,366 tons, compared with 
400,953 in November, was the leading 
market. Japan, whose purchases rose 
sharply from 9,401 tons in November to 
85,752 in December, ranked second, fol- 
lowed by Canada, with purchases total- 
ing 70,774 tons against 83,946 in the 
month. Other leading buyers were the 
Union of South Africa, 23,097 tons, and 
Brazil, 22,260. 

In point of tonnage, non-alloy ingots 
totaling 240,095 tons was the leading 
commodity exported in December, and 
included 177,001 tons taken by the 
United Kingdom and 48,669 by Japan. 
Purchases made by these two countries 
also featured the 70,856-ton trade in pig 
iron; the United Kingdom taking 57,917 
and Japan 4,764 tons. Other leading 
commodities in the December trade were 
non-alloy “other” plates, 64,517 tons; 
plain structural shapes, 40,423 tons; and 
non-alloy black steel sheets, 37,379 tons. 

The United Kingdom was the leading 
foreign purchaser of American iron and 
steel during 1940, taking 3,487,781 tons, 
or 45 percent of the total to all coun- 
tries. Other countries in this trade were 
Canada, with 885,050 tons; Japan, with 
388,134 tons; Argentina, 362,059 tons; 
Brazil, 254,799 tons; and the Union of 
South Africa, 216,557 tons. 


Scrap Exports 


Exports of iron, steel and other scrap 
in December totaled 69,280 gross tons 
valued at $1,293,579 compared with 
74,349 tons valued at $1,303,814 exported 
in November and 206,402 tons valued at 
$4,064,358 in December 1939. 

Figures for the respective calendar 
years 1939 and 1940 present a similar pic- 
ture. In 1939 this trade had amounted to 
3,577,427 tons valued at $55,810,417 
whereas in 1940 the totals were 2,823,088 
tons valued at $48,350,886. 

Details of shipments during the two 
years are shown in the following table: 














(Gross tons] 

Country of destination 1940 1939 
United Kingdom_________._. | 969, 425 508, 293 
Freee teem 963, 519 2, 026, 854 
CS cts da Peeriintne kee 380, 883 175, 496 
i. See 320, 923 425, 896 
ee eee 53, 277 22, 715 

| 





Exports of scrap during the past 2 
years consisted of the following: 


[Gross tons] 














Commodity 1940 1939 
Iron and steel scrap. -------- -| 2, 793, 718 3, 551, 589 
Tin plate scrap---_--...--- aed 3, 536 10, 154 
Tin plate circles, ete.........-- | 4, 590 6, 552 
Waste waste tin plate .________| 6, 091 | 9, 132 
Terneplate scrap !____...--- | 15, 153 (4) 





1 Not shown separately in 1939. 


Included in the 69,980-ton scrap ex- 
ports in December were 68,135 tons of 
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iron and steel scrap, of which the United 
Kingdom took 55,290; Canada, 9,933; and 
Mexico, 2,522. All of the 670 tons of tin- 
plate scrap exported went to Japan, but 
the 621 tons of tin-plate circles, and cob- 
bles shipped in December reached a num- 
ber of markets, including China, 440 tons, 
Egypt, 100, and Japan 52. 

Exports of waste-waste tin amounting 
to 503 tons were distributed as follows: 
Hong Kong, 235; China, 183; and Thai- 
land, 62. December exports of terne- 
plate, totaling 51 tons, went entirely to 
China. 

Iron and Steel Imports 


Iron and steel imports (not including 
scrap) amounted to 4,016 tons valued at 
$206,825 in December 1940—the highest 
since June of that year. This compared 
with the November trade of 728 tons val- 
ued at $165,009—the smallest amount 
imported into the United States during 
any one month since 1918. In December 
1939 imports of such products were re- 
corded at 13,442 tons valued at $1,099,177. 

December imports included 3,692 tons 
of spiegeleisen from Canada. 

During the whole of 1940 imports of 
iron and steel aggregated 55,277 tons 
valued at $6,097,266, which compared with 
285,669 tons ($17,349,909) during the pre- 
ceding year. 

Leading commodities in the 1940 trade 
in point of tonnage were spiegeleisen, 
15,645 tons (against 38,562 in 1939); pig 
iron, 10,242 tons (38,592); and ferro- 
manganese, 8,574 tons (33,415). 

Canada continued as the chief source 
of supply with a total of 22,314 tons 
(against 52,904 in 1939); followed by 
Sweden, 12,910 tons (24,037); Norway, 
8,846 tons (20,877); and British India, 
6,826 tons (24,840). 

Scrap imports in December dropped to 
only 48 tons valued at $624 from 252 tons 
valued at $3,519 in November. Mexico 
was the source of 39 and Denmark of 9 
tons of scrap imported in December. 

Only 2,026 tons of scrap, valued at 
$48,291, was imported in 1940 against a 
total of 29,492 tons valued at $301,513 in 
the calendar year 1939. 


Leather and Products 
Finished Products 


@ Total imports of leather footwear for 
1940 amounted to only 2,832,911 pairs 
valued at $1,324,292; comparative figures 
for 1939 are 5,082,693 pairs af $2,736,441. 
A marked decline in arrivals from Eu- 
rope was responsible for reduced importa- 
tions in 1940. Exports of leather boots 
and shoes amounted to 3,066,402 pairs 
valued at $5,346,181 in 1939, and in 1940 
amounted to 2,481,291 pairs valued at 
$4,314,567. Intensified blockades which 
have cut off the British market were 
mainly responsible for the reduced volume 
of exports. The average price of foot- 
wear imported during 1940 was 47 cents 
a pair; for exports the average value was 
$1.74 a pair. 
@ Brazil—Organized under the name of 
SAPACO, S. A., the Bata interests are 
reported to be preparing to establish a 
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vertical trust in Sao Paulo, Brazil, which 
would contro] its own supplies of hides 
and leathers by going into cattle raising 
and by establishing a tannery. Local 
trade interests are concerned at the pos- 
sible injury to domestic shoe factories, 
and advise that at present the output is 
more than double the local demand. 
These interests have requested Govern- 
ment intervention to curtail the opera- 
tions of this foreign firm. They state 
that the Bata group made a similar at- 
tempt in Chile, where, owing to protests 
of domestic shoe manufacturers, its ac- 
tivities were curtailed. 

The latest statistics on actual footwear 

production in Sao Paulo are for 1937, 
when output of all types was almost 
20,000,000 pairs. Since Sao Paulo is the 
largest footwear-producing district of 
Brazil, generally accounting for about 50 
percent of the country’s total output. 
shoe manufacturers in this locality are 
greatly concerned by the proposed estab- 
ment of a vertical trust by the Bata 
interests. (American Consulate General, 
Sao Paulo.) 
@ Canada—A strong selling point for 
shoes on the Canadian market during 
the past year or so has been the last 
rather than the pattern. Although one 
American firm has a subsidiary branch 
in Montreal, Canadian producers of lasts 
have as yet been unable to produce a Sat- 
isfactory wooden last suitable for the 
production of high-style shoes. Im- 
portations of lasts from the United States 
is still permitted, and Canadian shoe 
manufacturers have been steadily ac- 
quiring stocks of these products. One 
large retailer insists on styles prepared 
over American lasts, and several shoe 
producers are engaged in producing 
types to satisfy this important buyer. 

A high-style American feature being 
sold in Toronto at present as rapidly as 
is can be imported is a California saddle 
calf shoe for women. Price does not ap- 
pear to be a factor in these sales; observ- 
ers are of the opinion that this style 
would continue to be popular even if 
prices were higher. Retail sales are re- 
ported to have been favorable during 
December and early January, with re- 
tailers’ stocks now normal and indica- 
tions of a good volume of orders to be 
placed with manufacturers for the spring 
season. 

Leather 


@ Imports and exports of leather were 
higher in December 1940 than the 
monthly average for the previous 11 
months. Patent leather and rough- 
tanned cattle hides were the only varie- 
ties imported into the United States in 
larger quantity during December 1940 
than in December 1939. ‘Total imports 
for 1940 were valued at only $5,665,261, 
compared with $9,663,686 during 1939. 

Exports of leather during December 
1940 were valued at $1,599,088, compared 
with $1,338,167 in December 1939. For 
the entire year 1940, leather exports were 
valued at $13,261.261 as compared with 
$13,041,811 in 1939. Sales of 6,172,267 
pounds of sole leather, backs, bends, and 
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sides, valued at $2,179,828, to the Soviet 
Union during the closing months of the 
year were responsible for the increaseq 
value of the total trade in 1940, since 
shipments of most other varieties of 
leather declined. 

@ Philippine Islands—Conditions in the 
local leather market were considered gen- 
erally satisfactory during December; and 
despite lack of business for Government 
account, the consuming industries pur- 
chased sufficient supplies to fill current 
requirements. No great speculation was 
apparent in the leather trade. Prices 
continued to advance slightly during the 
month, following reported increases ijn 
quotations in the United States. Prices 
for Australian leather remained un- 
changed from the previous month-end. 
Wholesale stocks of American leathers 
were reported to be fairly heavy. 


Leather Raw Materials 


@ Canada.—The Ontario hide market 
continued strong and stable, but sales 
during mid-January were spotty and 
tanners were making no commitments be- 
yond normal requirements. Canadian 
cattle hides comprised nearly 80 percent 
of the $6,500,000 worth used in the domes- 
tic leather industries. Of the $3,000,000 
worth of calf and kip skins used by Ca- 
nadian tanners, domestic supplies fur- 
nished nearly two-thirds. Stocks of hides 
and skins on hand at the beginning of 
December amounted to 609,294 cattle 
hides, of which 346,428 were domestic 
packers, 172,413 country hides, and 90,453 
imported. Calf and kip skins numbered 
639,930, of which 288,177 were packers, 
265,227 countries, and 86,526 imported. 
In addition, there were 21,341 horsehides, 
898,848 sheep and lamb skins, and 80,653 
goat and kid skins. 

@ Cuba.—The output of Cuban wet salted 
Habana packer hides suitable for export 
continued in December at about the usual 
rate of slightly over 20,000 pieces a month, 
approximately 70 percent of which are 
from steers (including some bulls) and 
30 percent from cows. During the period 
January through March of each year, 
however, hide production is reportedly 
stepped up somewhat, as a result of the 
seasonally larger Cuban consumption of 
fresh beef incident to the sugarcane 
grinding season and the influx of tourists 
during that period. It is believed likely 
that during the period mentioned the 
monthly production of hides is nearer 
25,000 units. Stocks on hand of Habana 
packers diminished, according to trade 
estimates, from 50,000 as of the latter 
part of November 1940 to only 3,000 to 
5,000 hides in mid-January. The large 
decrease is attributed to heavy shipments 
to the United States during December and 
the first half of January. Exports of 
domestic wet salted hides during July 
through November 1940 amounted to 
2,155,559 kilograms and were destined for 
United States markets exclusively. Ship- 
ments during the first 11 months of 1940 
totaled 4,832,555 kilograms, of which 
4,276,250 kilograms went to the United 
States. (American Consulate General, 
Habana.) 
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@ Netherlands Indies —Exports of hides 
and skins from the Netherlands Indies 
were well maintained in the first 4 months 
of 1940, but subsequent developments in 
Europe, resulting in the loss of the im- 
portant continental European markets— 
particularly the Netherlands, France, and 
Italy—reduced shipments abroad. For- 
tunately, demand from the United King- 
dom and from the United States showed 
a substantial gain, so that the total for 
the first 9 months of 1940 was, on the 
whole, fairly satisfactory. 


Netherlands Indies Exports of Hides and 








Skins 
January- 
Hides and skins 1939 September 
1940 
Buffalo Pieces Pieces 
Transparent 217, 995 117, 387 
Other 31,147 | 20, 492 
Cattle: } 
Transparent 182,415 | 1 103, 113 
Other 289, 069 1 129, 219 
Goat 2, 688, 938 1 1, 898, 921 
Sheep 177, 059 1 72, 000 
Deer §, 781 
Iguana 101, 109 1 39, 972 
Ray 90, 240 
Snake 170, 714 154, 817 
Crocodile 32, 467 
Other 24,074 
Total quantity 3, 989, 932 2, 535, 921 
T’ctal value in guilders 4, 284, 996 2, 656, 409 
1 Java and Madura only. 
? Kilograms. 


More than 70 percent of the total ex- 
ports of buffalo and cattle hides during 
1939 went to continental European coun- 
tries, but in the first 9 months of 1940 
such shipments to those markets repre- 
sented only about 45 percent of the total. 
The share of the United Kingdom was 
trebled, to more than 35 percent of the 
shipments. 

The importance of the United States 
in the Netherlands Indies trade in hides 
and skins lies chiefly in its heavy pur- 
chases of goatskins. During the 1940 
period, with European buyers (partic- 
ularly France) out of the market, the 
United States also bought large quan- 
tities of snake and iguana skins. Its 
share in the totals for these two types 
of skins during the first 9 months of 
the year was 67 and 88 percent, resvec- 
tively, as against 24 and 6 percent during 
1939. 


Machinery Other Than 
Electrical 


8 Canada.—Sawmill machinery for the 
British Columbian timber industry is 
supplied chiefly by local producers. De- 
spite increased activity in recent years, 
imports of such machinery into the 
Province during 1939 totaled only $51,- 
000, of which the United States ac- 
counted for $33,000. Logging equipment 
valued at $563,000 was imported during 
the same period, chiefly from the United 
States. Little plywood machinery was 
imported in 1939, but it is expected that 
the total for 1940 will reach $600,000. 
Future demand for all types of logging 
and woodworking equipment will depend 
on the availability of shipping for the 
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export of timber products to the United 
Kingdom, 

There is little likelihood of any im- 
mediate increase in sales of American 
mining equipment in British Columbia. 
Mining output increased during 1940, 
but machinery requirements were con- 
fined for the most part to replacement 
parts; development of new properties in 
this area has been disappointing during 
1940. 


Local distributors in such lines as shoe 
machinery, printing machinery, and re- 
frigerating equipment anticipate normal 
business during the current year, with- 
out any considerable gains due to war 
industries. Imports of American metal- 
working machinery increased sharply in 
1940, and orders continue to be placed, 
although delivery dates are far advanced. 


@ Production of farm implements and 
machinery in Canada during 1939 
amounted to $16,000,000, or 25 percent 
less than 1938 total of $21,000,000, and 
16 percent less than the 1937 output 
valued at $19,000,000, according to a 
recent report by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. Imports of agricultural 
machinery totaled $20,900,000 in 1939 
compared with $20,300,000 in the pre- 
ceding year, and 1939 exports amounted 
to $7,000,000 as against $7,800,000 in 
1938. Apparent domestic consumption 
thus declined from $33,700,000 in 1938 
to $29,900,000 in 1939. 


Canadian production of farm equip- 
ment in 1939 was as follows: 


Value 
Tillage implements________- $3, 283, 997 
Planting and seeding ma- 
a 712, 184 
Harvesting machinery-_-_-_-_-_- 4, 881, 362 
Haying machinery _________ 875, 648 
Other farm equipment ____-_ 4, 325, 167 
Parts of farm equipment___ 1, 956, 865 
ie ee eetew usted 16, 035, 223 


Imports of farm machinery came al- 
most entirely from the United States. 
Tractors accounted for $15,000,000 out 
of a total of $20,900,000 worth of equip- 
ment imported in 1939; and imports of 
combines were valued at $1,300,000. 
The remainder was distributed over a 
great number of classes, none of which 
exceeded $1,000,000 in value. 


Exports amounting to $7,000,000 in 
1939 were destined chiefly to four coun- 
tries: The United States ($1,900,000), 
the United Kingdom ($1,700,000), Ar- 
gentina ($1,200,000), and South Africa 
($1,000,000). 


Medicinals and Crude Drugs 


@ Imports of natural menthol into the 
United States during 1940 were about 
the same in volume and value as in 
1939. Because of world conditions, and 
in the absence of consumption data, it 
can be assumed that the higher volumes 
in 1939 and 1940 over 1938 have been 
due to increased use of menthol and a 
desire to be protected with sufficient 
stocks. 
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Details of imports during recent years 
follow: 








, Quantity , 

Year (pounds) Value 
Mii cnt euasstih oe 365, 920 $864, 954 
WEG le none cde eae " 406, 600 884, 000 
MRR meta pat ty Ser 419, 100 847, 800 











The manufacture of biologicals in the 
United States for human and animal use 
was reported at $21,767,222 in 1939, a 
very marked increase over 1937 during 
which the total amounted to $16,769,864. 
Exports of these products from the United 
States in 1939 were valued at $3,635,828, 
rising to $3,908,326 in 1940. 

@ Argentina.—Exports of glands from 
Argentina to the United States nearly 
doubled last year increasing from $33,945 
in 1939 to $67,012 in 1940. Oxgall ship- 
ments likewise increased from $6,488 in 
1939 to $11,026 in 1940, and other medic- 
inal materials of animal origin from 
$17,881 to $30,878. No desiccated medic- 
inal livers were shipped in 1940 although 
$317 worth were sent to the United States 
during the preceding year. 

@ Netherlands West Indies—The total 
production of aloes in the Netherlands 
West Indies during the quarter ended 
December 31, 1940, amounted to 200 
cases. Total production for 1940 
amounted to 2,350 cases and total exports 
were 3,100 cases, comparing with 4,400 
and 4,500 cases, respectively, during 1939. 
At the end of 1940, there were 300 cases 
of aloes on hand. Prices ranged from 
$.36 to $.39 (U. S. currency) per pound 
during the period. (American Consulate, 
Curacao.) 
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Naval Stores and Waxes 


@ Haiti—Beeswax is produced in Haiti 
on a limited scale, the supply being ob- 
tained mostly from small swarms of wild 
bees. Apiculturists are studying ways 
and means of improving the quality and 
quantity of the wax. Most beeswax pro- 
duced locally is used in the manufacture 
of candles, and only small amounts are 
available for export. During the fiscal 
year ended September 30, 1940, exports 
of beeswax totaled 11,762 kilograms. 
(American Consulate, Port-au-Prince.) 

@ Honduras.—Naval stores have been 
produced in Honduras for many years as 
nearly one-third of the total area of the 
country is covered with pine forests. In 
past years the Government has granted 
concessions to concerns for the produc- 
tion of naval stores. The output of rosin 
is sold entirely to Japan; exports in 1940 
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amounted to 427 short tons. 
Consulate, Tegucigalpa.) 


Office Equipment and Supplies 


@ Brazil—Demand for steel office furni- 
ture is negligible in Rio Grande do Sul. 
Two firms in Porto Alegre handle Ameri- 
can furniture as a side line, their interest 
being concentrated principally on other 
lines of office equipment and supplies. 
One of these firms handles also American 
radios and refrigerators. Steel office fur- 
niture of domestic manufacture (Sao 
Paulo) is available at prices not much 
lower than those quoted for imported 
items; demand is, therefore, limited. 
Brazil has almost inexhaustible sup- 
plies of hardwoods suitable for the manu- 
facture of household and Office furniture 
and the industry has been highly devel- 
oped. Demand existing for steel office 
furniture is confined almost solely to fil- 
ing cabinets which afford protection 


(American 


against fire. ‘(American Consul, Porto 
Alegre.) 
Oils, Fats, and Oilseeds 


@ War conditions prevailing in world 
markets during 1940 were reflected in a 
number of significant developments in 
the foreign trade of the United States in 
fats and oils. 

Imports into the American market un- 
der this classification during the past 
calendar year amounted to 1,733,000,000 
pounds, 6 percent under the total in 
1939 and 24 percent below the annual 
average for the 5-year period 1934-38. 
United States exports of fats and oils in 
1940 (including reexports) totaled 455,- 
000,000 pounds, a decrease of 26 percent 
from shipments in the preceding year. 
The curtailment of lard exports to Eng- 
land by approximately two-thirds and 
the disappearance of the Netherlands 
and Scandinavian countries as outlets 
for American soybeans were the principal 
factors in the export decline. 

For the first time on record Cuba be- 
came the leading export market for 
American lard, displacing England. Also, 
in 1940, for the first time, not a pound 
of American lard was shipped to Ger- 
many—a market which 10 years ago took 
more of this item yearly than our aggre- 
gate exports to all countries last year. 

In the final 2 months of 1940, heavy 
exports of copra were made from the 
Philippines to Vladivostok, Russia. Rus- 
sian imports of oil-bearing seeds were 
formerly negligible. 

Imports of castor beans into the 
United States in 1940 increased by nearly 
50 percent over the preceding year. In- 
dia accounted for the bulk of this in- 
crease, as receipts from Brazil, the tra- 
ditional supplier of this item to the 
American market, remained on about the 
same level as in 1939. The gain in cas- 
tor-bean imports was due chiefly to 
expanded use of dehydrated castor oil in 
the United States paint and varnish in- 
dustry to supplement inadequate sup- 
plies of tung oil. 

The elimination of European sources 
of cod-liver oil stimulated United States 
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prceduction of other vitamin fish-liver 
oils, particularly shark-liver oil. The 
sharply curtailed importation of olive oil 
from Mediterranean countries resulted 
in increasing the sale of domestic refined 
vegetable oils and the production of 
California olive oil. 

Notwithstanding the extension of 
military operations in China last year, 
that country was able to increase its 
tung-oil exports to the United States 
over those of 1939. 

Over a million pounds of hog lard, val- 
ued at approximately $80,000, were ex- 
ported from the United States to Japan 
in December 1940, although ordinarily 
Japan is not an importer of this item. 

United States imports of cottonseed 
cake and meal from South America 
showed a ten-fold increase in 1940 as 
compared with 1939, and imports of 
copra cake and meal from the Philippine 
Islands were doubled. These develop- 
ments were due to the closing of Euro- 
pean markets, which resulted in large 
surpluses in the producing countries. Al- 
though increased shipments were made 
to the United States, the countries them- 
selves were obliged to absorb greater 
quantities than normally, much of which 
was used as fertilizer and as locomotive 
fuel. 


@ Philippine Islands—The market for 
coconut products improved materially 
during December, principally as a result 
of a sudden and rather large demand for 
shipments of copra to Japan, China, and 
Vladivostok, at favorable prices. The 
American market was stimulated further 
by reports of substantial shipments of 
coconut oil to Vladivostok from the 
United States Pacific coast. Sellers with- 
drew from the market, and prices ad- 
vanced to the best level since June. This 
is probably a temporary development, but 
the market should be improved by re- 
duction in stocks. Despite improved con- 
ditions, actual sales were somewhat lim- 
ited during December, chiefly by growing 
scarcity of shipping space. The possi- 
bility of further increases in ocean freight 
rates was also a disturbing factor. 
Copra arrivals during December were 
somewhat less than had been expected. 
Manila arrivals declined 23 percent from 
November receipts, but were 1 percent 
above those in December of last year. 
Cebu arrivals were 2 percent above those 
of November, and 13 percent over Decem- 
ber 1939 receipts. The combined total 
gained nearly 7 percent over that of De- 
cember 1939, and was substantially above 
any other December total of recent years. 
Copra was quoted at the beginning of 
December at 3.15 pesos per 100 kilos, de- 
livered to warehouse in Manila; but at 
the end of the month, buyers were offer- 
ing 3.60 pesos, with 4 pesos possible for 
substantial lots. A fair amount of busi- 
ness was reported in small lots through- 
out the month. The United States Pa- 
cific-coast market opened at $1.35 per 
100 pounds; c. i. f., and advanced gradu- 
ally to a peak of $1.55 at the close of the 
month, a price more in line with local 
market equivalents. Sales for December 
delivery were limited by shortage of ship- 
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ping space. A fair amount of business 
was reported for January—February de- 
livery. 

Exports of copra during December de- 
clined to a new low for the year and were 
the smallest reported since March 1937, 
Despite substantial buying for shipment, 
actual exports to China and Japan were 
202 tons, and no copra was shipped to 
Vladivostok in December. Total copra 
shipments in 1940 fell 17 percent, despite 
an increase of 28,000 tons to the United 
States. 

Stocks at the end of December had in- 
creased some 15,000 tons, although they 
were nearly 24,000 tons below those for 
December 1939. 

At the beginning of December the 
United States Atlantic-coast coconut-oi] 
market was quiet. Buyers were offering 
2%, cents, but sellers were holding off 
owing to higher copra equivalents. Sell- 
ers continued reluctant throughout the 
month, and toward its close buyers Were 
bidding 234 to 27%, cents, with sellers hold- 
ing for 3 cents. The Pacific-coast market 
was also quiet, with prices slightly below 
those of the Atlantic-coast market. 
Local quotations advanced from 8% to 
815 centavos per kilogram at the begin- 
ring of the month to 834 centavos at the 
close. 

Exports during December fell to a new 
low for the year, although the total was 
only 2,465 tons below those of December 
a year ago. An important feature of the 
month’s trade was shipment of some 100 
tons to China and Japan and 132 tons to 
South Africa. 

Total coconut-oil shipments in 1940 
gained 11,295 tons, or nearly 7 percent, 
over those of 1939, and represent a new 
high for the past 5 years. 

Stocks at Manila and Cebu at the close 
of December gained 1,180 tons over those 
of the previous month, and set a new 
high for 1940. 

The copra cake and meal market re- 
ceded somewhat during December, with 
quotations on the United States Pacific 
coast falling from $19.50 to $18.50 per 
short ton, c. i. f. Little demand was 
reported for shipment prior to April. 
Exports in December were fairly large, 
representing contracts made during No- 
vember. The total for the month showed 
a gain of 816 tons over November, but was 
over 2,000 tons smaller than the Decem- 
ber 1939 total. Stocks at Manila and 
Cebu at the close of December were 1,400 
tons less than a month earlier. 

The desiccated-coconut market con- 
tinued to be influenced by the pending 
imposition of export taxes (effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1941). Most mills were reported 
to be working at full capacity in order to 
make shipments during December. EXx- 
ports during the month fell considerably 
below those of November, but were quite 
large this season. Despite heavy ship- 
ments during the past 3 months, United 
States demand continued to be very good, 
with desiccators bidding actively for nuts 
for January production. 

Schnurmacher’s Statistics summarize 
the December situation as follows: Copra, 
arrivals, Manila 405,000 and Cebu 403,000 
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sacks; total exports, 11,000 metric tons, 
practically all to United States; stocks at 
end of month, Manila 37,000 and Cebu 
37,000 metric tons; prices at Manila 
(pesos per 100 kilograms), high 3.30 and 
low 3.15. Coconut oil, total exports, 8,000 
metric tons, practically all to United 
States; stocks at end of month, Manila 
17,000 and Cebu 8,000 tons; prices, Manila 
(pesos per kilogram), high 0.0834 and low 
0.0844. Copra cake and meal, total ex- 
ports, 8,000 metric tons, all to United 
States; stocks at end of month, Manila 
3000 and Cebu 5,000 metric tons; no 
price quotation. Desiccated coconut, 
total exports, 3,800 metric tons, all to 
United States. 

@ United Kingdom.—The United King- 
dom has agreed to purchase from the 
Belgian Congo, between September 1, 
1940, and August 31, 1941, a minimum of 
15,000 long tons of palm kernels and all 
available supplies of palm oil (at least 
15,000 long tons “of a quality not in excess 
of 6 percent free fatty acid”), under the 
terms of two agreements signed by the 
United Kingdom and Belgium on Jan- 
vary 21, 1941. 

The United Kingdom will take steps to 
prevent these Congo products from being 
placed, as a result of customs duty, in a 
position less favorable than British Co- 
lonial products. 


Paints and Pigments 


B Argentina.—Imports of lithopone ad- 
vanced from 2,710 metric tons valued at 
796,003 pesos in 1938 to 3,719 (1,085,030 
pesos) in 1939, a gain of 37.2 percent. 
Germany was the principal supplier dur- 
ing both years, followed by the Nether- 
lands and Belgium in 1939 and by Bel- 
gium and the United States in 1938. 





Country of origin 1938 1939 


| Metric tons | Metric tons 


Germany. .... en --| 1, 278 | 1, 426 
Belgium @ ae 521 | 833 
Canada : 12 | 42 
United States oe : 477 | 324 
Italy Se : 47 | 180 
Netherlands : = 238 | 876 
United Kingdom 137 | 38 

Total ___. 2,710 | 3,719 


| 
| 





§ Canada.—Efforts are being made by 
the Canadian Government to increase 
production of barytes. Small deposits 
of barytes have been mined in the 
Provinces of Nova Scotia, Quebec, and 
Ontario, but total output in 1939 reached 
only 300 short tons. High grade deposits 
of barytes have been discovered recently 
hear Windsor, Nova Scotia. Barytes 
are imported into Canada for the pro- 
duction of barium pigments. 


Paper and Related Products 


§ India —Imports of paper except news- 
print tended to decline during 1937, 1938, 
and 1939. Other printing papers, wrap- 
ping papers, and writing papers were 
purchased in smaller quantities as a 
direct result of additions to Indian man- 
Ufacturing capacity. During this) period 
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receipts from the United Kingdom ad- 
vanced from 14 to 16 percent and from 
the Scandinavian countries from 29 to 36 
percent of the total imports, while Ger- 
many’s share dropped from 36 to 27 per- 
cent. Minor quantities were supplied by 
Japan and the United States. 

Imports of pasteboard, millboard, and 

strawboard, which originated mostly in 
Germany, Japan, the Scandinavian 
countries, and the United Kingdom, also 
tended downward, but much less sharply 
than imports of paper, in view of the 
absence of important local production. 
Imports of American paper are reported 
to have been brisk throughout 1940. 
@ Netherlands India—Imports of old 
newspapers into North Sumatra during 
the first 8 months of 1940 totaled 2,580 
metric tons, chiefly from the United 
States. Imports for the calendar year 
1939 totaled 4,377 tons. 


@ Sweden.—Operations at Stora Kop- 
parbergs Berglags A. B., at Skutskar, 
were suspended with the closing of the 
sawmill and sulphate mill on December 
11. The annual capacity of the Skutskar 
pulp mill is 50,000 metric tons of dry 
bleached sulfate and about 30,000 tons 
of dry unbleached sulfite pulp. The 
company’s newsprint mill at Kvarnsve- 
den, with an annual capacity of 100,000 
tons, is reported working half-time. 


@ United Kingdom.—A number of re- 
strictions on the use of paper were re- 
cently relaxed by the Paper Controller, 
but in all cases the concessions relate to 
paper made entirely from home-pro- 
duced raw materials. Manufacture is 
now permitted of greeting cards, certain 
envelopes, showcards and advertising 
posters up to a prescribed size, labels, 
and visiting cards. Regulations regard- 
ing the issuance of advertising circulars 
and catalogs are now less stringent. For 
some time the paper and printing trades 
have urged less restriction on products 
which can be made from domestic 
materials. 

A considerable concession has also been 
made to manufacturers of coated papers. 
A new order allows them to use without 
restriction all body papers and boards 
made wholly from home-produced ma- 
terials. It is expected that coated pa- 
pers will consequently be more readily 
obtainable. 


Railroad Equipment 


@ Costa Rica—Railroad machinery is 
used by the Ferrocarril Electrico al Pa- 
cifico, a Costa Rican Government entity, 
and by the Northern Railway, operated 
by the United Fruit Co. The Ferrocarril 
Electrico al Pacifico purchases its 
equipment through bids entered by rep- 
res: ntatives of the principal Ameri- 
can manufacturers. Purchases for the 
Northern Railway are made through the 
purchasing office of the United Fruit 
Co. in Boston, Mass. 

@ Cuba.—The amount of rolling stock in 
operation by Cuban public carrier rail- 
ways during 1938-39 showed a slight in- 
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crease over that in service during the 
previous year. The number of loco- 
motives advanced from 649 to 653, pas- 
senger cars from 750 to 761, and miscel- 
laneous cars from 1,025 to 1,029. The 
number of freight cars, on the other 
hand, declined to 16,210 from 16,319 dur- 
ing these periods. The distribution of 
rolling stock in operation as of June 30, 
1939, follows: 











Loco- |y,._.; Pas- | Mis- 
As of June 30, 1939 mo- F — senger | cella- 
tives ‘ cars | neous 
F. ©. Uisiiet....sc.cane 1382 9, 370 2360 672 
¥. 0. de Cube. .......-. 124 | 2,262] 3215 95 
F. C. Norte de Cuba_-_ 36 | 1,687 448 95 
F. C. Cubano de 
SS pee 518 7 6 26 30 
Guantanamo & Western. 18 440 738 32 
F. C. Chaparra..._...-- 4 36 9 847 
F. C,. de Guantanamo. - 8 301 5 26 
F. C. Caibarien a Moron. 16 491 11 2 
¥. C. ae Tas... 9 479 99 10 23 
Ack: 9 39 sh 
Cienfuegos, Palmira y 
ESET, Ee |S" aie Tc cidhes 
F. C. Covadonga. _____- 8 175 1 1 
F. C. de Resulta_______- 2 17 Ye RS 
F. C. Central Nazabal_- 1 14 
i 6g |) ee (13) (13) (13) (13) 
F. C. Yaguajay-......-- 4 16 eee 
F. C. Perseverancia.___- * TO boiios ‘ 1 
F. C. Central de Ma- 
tanzas, 8. A_____-. ete 3 8 2 1 
F. C. Toledo a San 
Pedre......- hide aeced 1 6 2 1 
F. C. Portugalete______- 2 2 . | 
Hershey Terminal R.R_| (!‘) (14) (14) (14) 
F. C. Ranchuelito_..___} (18) (13) (13) (13) 
Havana Terminal R. R_ eRe Te ee) os reer 
Total 1938-39. ____ 653 | 16, 210 761 1, 029 
Total 1937-38___._- 649 | 16,319 7 1,025 

















_ 1 Includes 21 gas cars and 13 electric freight locomo- 
ives. 

2Includes 6 Pullman cars, 7 salon cars, and 88 baggage 

cars. 

3 Includes 28 Pullman cars, and 50 baggage cars. 

‘Includes 14 baggage cars. 

5 Electric. 

6 Includes 4 baggage cars. 

7 Includes 5 baggage cars and 22 gas cars. 

8 Includes 44 motor line cars. 

* Includes 1 gas car. 

10 Includes 19 “‘ciguenas’’ and 3 automobiles. 

11 Includes 3 line automobiles. 

12 Three busses. 

13 No data. 

14 Uses rolling stock of F. C. Cubano de Hershey. 


(Office of American Commercial At- 
taché, Habana.) 


@ Newfoundland. —The Newfoundland 
Railway has placed orders for two loco- 
motives to be delivered during 1941. 


@ Panama—The Panama Railway dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1940, 
purchased 5 new steam locomotives, 5 
new Diesel-electric locomotives, and 50 
new freight cars, to replace equipment 
that has been in service for more than 
30 years. 

@ Sumatra.—Narrow gage railroad sup- 
plies and equipment are imported into 
Sumatra for the use of oil palm, tobacco, 
rubber, tea, fiber and other plantations, 
of which there are several hundreds, 
scattered throughout North Sumatra. 
Two manufacturers, Orenstein & Koppel 
A. G., of Berlin, Germany, and Du Croo 
& Brauns, of Amsterdam, Holland, were 
important in the light estate railway 
supply business in North Sumatra prior 
to the invasion of the Netherlands in 
May of 1940. 


Details of the types of equipment used 
by these enterprises may be obtained 
from the Motive Products Division. 
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Rubber and Products 


@ Stocks of rubber held by the Govern- 
ment in the United States, including 
Rubber Reserve Co. holdings as of Jan- 
uary 31 and holdings under the Cotton- 
Rubber Exchange Agreement as of Feb- 
ruary 1, amounted to 134,338 long tons, 
compared with 112,494 tons on Decem- 
ber 31, 1940. Government reserve stocks 
increased 26,825 tons in December and 
21,844 tons during January. 

@ Brazil—A total of 15 factories are en- 
gaged in rubber maufacture in the Fed- 
eral District of Rio de Janeiro. In 1939 
they utilized 1,127 metric tons of Bra- 
zilian rubber, and their output included 
75,000 tires, 65,000 inner tubes, and 80,000 
overshoes. As evidence of its increasing 
importance, imports of machinery for 
the rubber refining and manufacturing 
industry of Brazil were valued at about 
$600,000 during the first 6 months of 
1940: none was imported in the same 
period of 1939. 

@ Canada—Early arrival of winter 
weather resulted in exceptional demand 
for rubber footwear which is expected 
to continue through February. The style 
highlight of the 1940 Canadian rubber 
footwear trade was the rubber slip-on 
boot for women, which was offered in 
black, brown, and white, with or without 
zippers; during December these boots 
sold as rapidly as they could be produced. 
Women’s branches of the military serv- 
ices which are steadily increasing in 
number have been large consumers. 
Velvet galoshes had such favorable de- 
mand, especially in Quebec, that pro- 
ducers operated at capacity to supply the 
demand. In all lines of rubber footwear, 
quality varieties sold successfully in com- 
petition with lower priced lines during 
the present season. 

™@ Ceylon—The basic rubber quota for 
Ceylon in 1941 is 109,000 long tons, and 
for the first quarter the 100 percent per- 
missible exports allow shipments of 27,- 
250 tons, or over 9,000 tons monthly. 

Ceylon exported 9,940 tons in Septem- 

ber, and 10,798 in December, but the 
average for the third quarter of 1940 was 
8.447 tons and for the final quarter only 
8,188. Shipments for 1940 were 1,699 
tons below permissible exports, but al- 
lowing for carry-over at the end of 1939, 
Ceylon had overshipped by 4,756 tons on 
December 31, 1940. First quarter 1941 
shipments are expected to be less than 
the permissible exports for the period, 
but not for the restriction period as a 
whole allowing for carry-over. 
@ China.—Because of limited purchasing 
power and the present high cost of re- 
soling leather shoes a market for ce- 
ment-applied rubber shoe soles May 
develop in the Tsingtao area; the logical 
outlet would be an agent to wholesale in 
Tsingtao and interior points through 
salesmen. 

American heels might also be sold if 
the price were equal to or less than the 
Chinese product imported from Shang- 
hai, which wholesale for about $0.53 
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(United States currency) 
pairs. 

@ Cuba.—Plans for the establishment 
of two rubber goods factories in Cuba 
are nearing completion. The Compania 
Hulera Euzcadi, S. A., of Mexico has 
purchased land, building, and equipment 
near Habana and hopes to be in produc- 
tion within 6 months. 

The firm will manufacture automobile 
and truck casings, inner tubes and other 
rubber goods, including rubber-soled 
canvas footwear and molded household 
items, in collaboration with an American 
firm, which will make available its indus- 
trial processes and supply technical as- 
sistance. The American firm will trans- 
fer its Cuban distributing organization, 
stock and personnel, to the new firm, it 
is understood. This new factory expects 
to dominate the tire and tube market, 
and promises to satisfy local demand 
along many lines, thus displacing the 
need for imports, which in the past have 
originated principally in the United 
States. The total value of rubber goods 
imported in 1939 was $1,972,099, of which 
the United States supplied $1,865,653, or 
94.6 percent. 

In Matanzas it is reported that an old 
warehouse has been purchased from the 
proceeds of funds raised by popular sub- 
scription and is to be developed as a 
rubber goods factory site. Several car- 
loads of machinery have already been 
imported from the United States, and it 
is expected that production may begin 
after several months. At the beginning 
the company plans to limit production 
to a number of molded items, including 
rubber-soled canvas footwear, although 
it was originally intended that automo- 
bile tires and tubes would be manufac- 
tured. ‘(American Consulate General, 
Habana.) 

@ Japan. —aA report in the Journal of the 
Japanese Society of Chemical Industry, 
July 1940, mentions experimental use of 
Para rubber grown on the Akadi planta- 
tions in Formosa; acreage planted there 
is unknown. The fact that some rubber 
from Hevea trees has been secured in 
Formosa is of interest in that this island 
is a few degrees farther north than 
Hainan, formerly the northernmost point 
where Hevea was planted in that area. 
@ Peru.—Imports of automobile tires into 
Peru during 1940 amounted to 1,297,384 
kilograms, an increase of 17 percent over 
the 1,106,431 kilograms imported in 1939, 
and a 50 percent increase over imports of 
862,271 kilograms in 1938. American 
brands comprised 79.7 percent of total in 
1940, compared with 81 percent in 1939. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Lima.) 
®@ Philippine Islands.—Imports of rubber 
footwear from the Philippine Islands into 
the United States during 1940 assumed 
importance for the first time. The im- 
ports consisted of 233,383 pairs of canvas 
rubber-soled shoes valued at $62,947, 
80,837 pairs of rubber shoes valued at 
$22,177, and 1,440 pairs of rubber boots 
valued at $360. Since manufacture of 
rubber footwear began in the Philippines 
a few years ago, intermittent shipments 


per dozen 
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have been made to the United State, but 
the total pairs of all classes in 1939 was 
only 8,452 valued at $2,918, and in 1938 





only 1,308 valued at $356. It is uncertain 
whether this upward trend will continue, 
as products of the Philippines began to 
pay 5 percent of the existing United States | 
duty on January 1, 1941, which percent. | 
age will increase each year. 

Philippine Islands—Imports of auto- 
mobile tires during the first 10 months 
of 1940 amounted to 116,466 units, of 
which the United States supplied 109. | 
645, or 94.2 percent, tube imports during | 
the period 96,100, the United States sup. | 
plying 93.1 percent of the total. 

Conditions in the automobile tire mar. | 
ket showed some seasonal improvement 
during December, with fairly large re. 
exports to nearby Asiatic markets con. 
tinuing. Month-end stocks were rather | 
low—particularly in the more popular | 
sizes. Estimated arrivals during Decem. | 
ber were 10,879 casings, a gain of 2,663 

over November. Reexports during the | 
month amounted to 4,059 casings. 

@ United Kingdom.—Retreading of old 
tires is a feature of the wartime economy, 
Some plants have added extra shifts to 
take care of the business which is com. 
ing from owners of cycles, as well as those 
having private and commercial cars. 

U. S. IMPORTS 
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Soaps and Toiletries 


@ Columbia.—Exports of dentifrices from | 
the United States to Colombia amounted 
to 191,895 pounds valued at $164,521 in 
1940. Imports into the country from 
other sources are very limited, and the 
domestic output is small. 

@ Philippine Islands.—Imports of soaps | 
and toilet preparations continue impor- 

tant. Receipts during the first 9 months 
of 1940 aggregated $1,044,000 (United 

States currency) against $759,000 in th | 
corresponding months of 1939. 


Special Products 


@ United States exports of bicycles 
bicycle parts and accessories (excepi 
tires) during 1940 amounted to $468,604 
a 58-percent increase from the 1939 figut| 
of $296,695. Of this total, bicycles at; 
counted for $236,992, an increase of 5 
percent, while the number of units 
11,795, was up 78 percent. Bicycle patti 








and accessories, with a value of $231,612 
represented a 58-percent gain over the 
previous year’s shipments. 

Sales to Latin America, with a valus| 
tion of $225,636, were up 49 percent frol) 
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the 1939 level. Bicycle exports of $167,- 
995 to the area were 45 percent greater 
than in 1939; the 8,041 units shipped rep- 
resented an increase of 51 percent. Ship- 
ments of bicycle parts and accessories to 
Latin America reached a total of $58,341, 
an increase of 61 percent. 

Canada was the leading single market 
with purchases valued at $189,907, a gain 
of 39 percent; Cuba ranked second with 
$79,678, a drop of 21 percent. Mexico’s 
requirements were 123 percent larger, 
valued at $44,933, while the Philippine 
Islands’ purchases of $29,309 were 49 per- 
cent more than in 1939. 


United States imports of accordions 
and concertinas during 1940 were valued 
at $840,379, compared with $1,496,151 
for the corresponding period of 1939, a 
value decline of 44 percent. 

Piano accordions, with less than 120 
pass keys, imported in 1940, numbered 
13,007, valued at $261,584; of the total 
Italy supplied 9,314 units valued at 
$208,301. Germany’s share dropped 
sharply from 19,679 units valued at 
$269,903 in 1939 to 3,621 valued at $50,- 
567 for 1940. 


The importation of accordions, with 
120 or more bass keys, during the period 
under review, totaled 14,415, valued at 
$575,876, while for the same period of 
1939, 21,092, valued at $929,346. Ship- 
ments from Italy amounted to 13,692, 
valued at $542,688, a decline of 21.6 per- 
cent; and receipts from Germany 
amounted to 626 accordions, valued at 
$28,891 during 1940; and Sweden sup- 
plied 94, valued at $4,107, more than 
double the 1939 trade. 

Other accordions, including concer- 
tinas, imported in 1940 totaled 2,919 val- 
ued at $4,415, of which 4,398 worth $2,- 
322 came from Japan. 

Reeds for accordions imported during 
1940 totaled 1,127,321, valued at $59,665, 
97.5 percent of which came from Italy 
and only 1.6 percent from Germany. 
For the first time reeds were imported 
from Sweden and numbered 9,040 val- 
ued at $2,232 and Switzerland 448 val- 
ued at $30. 


Harmonica imports totaled 3,772,374 

valued at $241,304 during 1940, a de- 
crease of 52.4 percent in number and 
62.5 percent in value when compared 
with 1939. Purchases from Germany 
amounted to 851,659 valued at $127,395, 
or approximately one-eighth the instru- 
ments imported in 1939. Shipments 
from Japan continued to increase at a 
substantial rate, rising from 1,125,668 
valued at $26,757 in 1939 to 2,677,231 
valued at $93,498 for 1940. China and 
Switzerland each supplied small quanti- 
ties over 1939. 
@ Canada—For the seventh consecu- 
tive year the Canadian jewelry and sil- 
verware industry reports increased pro- 
duction of clocks, watches, silverware, 
jewelry, et cetera, according to figures 
released by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Ottawa. Production was val- 
ued at $14,229,560, or an increase of 
6.4 percent over 1938 and exceeds the 
low of 1932 by 133 percent. 


TO 


PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 





The Industrial Reference Service 
section covering 


SPECIAL 
PRODUCTS 


supplies businessmen with basic 
information in both the foreign 
and domestic fields. Subscrip- 
tions are $1 per year. Sample 
copies will be mailed upon request 
to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, 
Db: C. 











Textiles and Related Products 
@ Philippine Islands.—Arrivals of cotton 
piece goods during December 1940 aggre- 
gated 6,099,000 square meters, against 
5,990,000 in the preceding month and 
more than 13,000,000 in December 1939. 
The value of the cotton piece goods ar- 
rivals in December 1940 was reported as 
1,217,000 pesos, compared with 1,326,000 
in November. (Square meter=1.196 
square yards; peso=$0.50, United States 
currency). 

Arrivals of cotton piece goods during 
the calendar year 1940 approximated 
99,335,000 square meters, compared with 
about 130,000,000 in 1939. Arrivals dur- 
ing 1940 were the smallest in several 
years; most of the decline was in arrivals 
of cotton piece goods from the United 
States, which fell to 61,593,000 square 
meters from about 88,741,000 in 1939. 
Arrivals from Japan declined slightly in 
1940 to 27,400,000 from 28,757,000 square 
meters during the preceding year when 
transshipments of Japanese goods ac- 
counted for 138,000 additional square 
meters. Receipts from the United States 
included embroidery cloth to the amount 
of 7,360,000 square meters in 1940, and 
8,602,000 in 1939. Arrivals of rayon piece 
goods increased to 13,280,000 square 
meters in 1940, from 10,226,000 in 1939. 
Arrivals from the United States totaled 
9,850,000 square meters in 1940—more 
than double the 1939 figure—while those 
from Japan declined to 2,887,000 square 
meters, from 4,066,000 in 1939. 

Exports of embroidery from the Philip- 
pine Islands during December 1940 were 
valued at 1,104,000 pesos, a considerable 
increase over the November figure of 
652,000 pesos. Exports of embroidery 
during the calendar year 1940 were val- 
ued at 9,141,000 pesos, a moderate decline 
compared with the value of 10,694,000 
pesos reported for 1939. The United 
States is practically the only export mar- 
ket for these embroideries, which are 
mainly cotton. 


Cotton and Products 


@ United States imports of cotton manu- 
factures were valued at $28,747,000 last 
year against $37,565,000 in 1939; in addi- 
tion, cotton semimanufactures valued at 
$2,045,000 were imported in 1940, com- 
pared with a value of $2,076,000 in 1939. 
Imports of semimanufactures in 1940 
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consisted of 28,885,000 pounds of cotton 
waste at $1,073,000 and 811,000 pounds 
of cotton yarn at $972,000. 

Cotton cloth is the largest item in 
United States imports of cotton manu- 
factures. Imports for consumption of 
“countable cotton cloths” declined in 
quantity from 111,824,000 square yards 
in 1939 to 84,344,000 in 1940 and in value 
from $8,667,000 to $6,118,000. In addi- 
tion, imports of miscellaneous other cot- 
ton fabrics accounted for a value of 
$4,823,000 in 1940 and of $5,216,000 in 
1939. 

“Countable cotton cloths” is a term 
used to designate cotton cloth (more 
than 12 inches in width) subject to 
progressive rates of duty based on the 
average yarn number, in the ascertain- 
ment of which the threads have to be 
counted. Of the 84,344,000 square yards 
of countable cloths imported in 1940, 
Japan supplied 68,082,000 (at $2,523,000) 
and the United Kingdom 7,315,000 square 
yards (at $2,198,000), compared with 
81,693,000 and 11,178,000 yards, respec- 
tively, in 1939. The 1940 imports of 
countable cotton cloths from Japan con- 
sisted of 1,061,000 square yards of un- 
bleached, 64,211,000 of bleached, and 
2,811,000 of printed, dyed, or colored 
cloth, while imports from the United 
Kingdom comprised 1,655,000 square 
yards of unbleached, 2,799,000 of 
bleached, and 2,861,000 of printed, dyed, 
or colored cloth. 

Imports of miscellaneous cotton fabrics 
in 1940 included tapestries and other Jac- 
quard-figured upholstery cloth valued at 
$583,000; pile fabrics and manufactures, 
$577,000; table damask, $1,969,000; bed- 
spreads and quilts, $973,000; table covers, 
napkins, runners, and similar articles, 
$393,000; and sheets, pillowcases, and 
towels, $325,000. 

@ Canada.—Favorable conditions con- 
tinued in the cotton manufacturing 
industry in December. Cotton consump- 
tion was at the November level and some- 
what higher than in December 1939. 
Civilian demand and bookings for civilian 
consumption were maintained during the 
month. Orders on hand for the lower 
yarn counts and heavy types of cloth 
were reported considerable but orders of 
a military nature in 1941 are expected 
to be lower than in 1940. Stocks of raw 
cotton are said to be relatively low. 

@ China.—Little change in the cotton in- 
dustry of China was reported for Decem- 
ber. Cotton consumption is believed to 
have been at the recent monthly level of 
about 125,000 bales. The rise in cotton 
yarn prices is attributed mainly to specu- 
lative influences brought into play by the 
depreciation of local currency and large 
amounts of idle funds. Stocks of cotton 
piece goods are still reported heavy. 

In view of the fact that prospects point 
to an inadequate cotton crop in China 
for 1941, imports of cotton from foreign 
countries are expected to continue to the 
extent of available exchange resources 
and shipping space. It has been reported 
that local dealers were unable to secure 
cargo space for Brazilian cotton for 
January-February shipment but space 
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for 50,000 bales for March—April ship- 
ment is reported to have been chartered. 
@ Eoypt.—Picking and marketing of the 
cotton crop has proceeded rapidly. Pur- 
chases are made in the interior by 
Alexandria cotton firms which, in turn, 
sell to the British Government Cotton 
Buying Commission and to a few other 
foreign buyers. Picking of the crop was 
reported complete at the end of October. 
The second official estimate placed the 
1940-41 cotton crop at 1,887,000 equiva- 
lent bales of 478 pounds, including 493,000 
bales Giza 7: 194,000 bales other cotton 
over 13g inches; 44,000 bales of cotton 
1% to 13g inches; and 1,156,000 bales of 
cotton under 1% inches. Production of 
cotton linters was placed at 35,000 bales. 
@ Jran—Cotton exports for the 12 
months ended March 20, 1940 totaled 
20,969 metric tons (about 92,000 equiva- 
lent bales of 500 pounds each. 

@ Irag—Japan took practically all of 
the cotton exported from Iraq in 1940. 
Exports during the first 9 months of the 
year totaled 1,293 metric tons, of which 
1,204 were shipped to Japan and 89 to 
other countries. (In October 1940 a 
Japanese firm is reported to have agreed 
to purchase the whole supply of Iraq 
cotton. Cotton ginnings for 1939 to- 
taled 15,310 bales with a net weight cf 
2.925 metric tons; estimates for 19490 
range between 20,000 and 25,000 bales 
of 400 pounds each. 


Wool and Products 


@ Argentina—The wool market was 
strong during the week ended January 
29, and prices of fine and fine crossbred 
wools advanced. Demand from the 
United States continued active. How- 
ever, wool was reported to be accumu- 
lating in the hands of exporters, owing 
to inadequate shipping space. Wool ex- 
ports during the week ended January 
29 totaled 15,668 bales, including 13,130 
destined for the United States, compared 
with 4,413 bales, of which 2,639 went to 
the United States, in the preceding 
week. Total exports from October 1, 
1940, to January 29, 1941, aggregated 
140,871 bales, of which 113,993 were 
shipped to the United States. (Amer- 
ican Embassy, Buenos Aires.) 

@ Uruguay—aActivity in the wool inar- 
ket greatly diminished during the week 
ended February 1, 1941, but prices re- 
mained firm with quotations as high as 
11.30 pesos per 10 kilograms (22.046 
pounds) for fine crossbred “supers.” 
Trade estimates placed the remnant of 
the current clip left for disposal at only 
2.500 bales (of all kinds of wool). 
(American Legation, Montevideo.) 


Tobacco and Related Products 


@ Canada—Ontario tobacco’ growers 
agree that the 1941 acreage should he 
the same as that planted in 1940, or one- 
third less than in 1939, and there are 
indications that the Ontario Flue-Cured 
Tobacco Marketing Association will 


make such a recommendation. Many 
growers could not sell their 1939 crop 
for cash early in 1940 and had not only 
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to bear the costs of processing that crop 
but to cope with destruction by frost of 
a large volume of their 1940 production. 
As a result, a considerable number may 
have difficulty in finding means to 
finance their operations in 1941. Nev- 
ertheless, the price of land suitable for 
growing tobacco continues to bring fairly 
high prices, and a number of well- 
equipped 100-acre farms recently sold at 
$15,000 or $20,000. 

@ Canary Islands—The volume of 
American leaf tobacco imported into the 
Canary Islands has gradually declined 
almost to the vanishing point and cig- 
arette imports have long since termi- 
nated; but it is occasionally considered 
expedient to obtain samples of leaf and 
manufactured tobacco from the United 
States. Shipment in such cases has been 
by registered parcel post, as parcels have 
been received with relative promptness 
and with a minimum of disbursements 
for customs duties, taxes, and handling 
charges. For a long time there have 
been no direct or regular steamship serv- 
ices to the Canary Islands from the 
United States, and even transshipment 
via Spanish ports is slow and uncertain. 
Tariffs on leaf and manufactured to- 
baccos are assessed by the Free Port 
Administration. 


@ China.—Estimates for the 1940 Shan- 
tung tobacco crop remain at 35,000,000 to 
45,000,000 pounds; but since, up to the 
lst of December, only one foreign firm 
had concluded arrangements with the 
Japanese for purchasing tobacco in the 
interior, there has been no first-hand 
report from buyers in the tobacco coun- 
try. From the protracted negotiations 
of the two chief foreign tobacco inter- 
ests with Japanese authorities, it is ap- 
parent that the former dominant share 
of these groups in the tobacco industry 
is due for another drastic curtailment. 
Not only will the 1940 allotment to for- 
eign interests be considerably reduced, 
but foreign buyers may purchase tobacco 
only in the area east of Weihsien, where 
quality is inferior to that in the western 
Shantung region. Foreign firms were 
permitted to purchase 20,000,000 pounds 
of the 1939 production. 


@ Cuba.—Tobacco exports in December 
1940 reached the lowest monthly figure 
recorded in recent years; their value 
amounted to only $534,660, compared 
with $970,996 in the preceding month 
and with $1,183,021 in December 1939. 
Exports to the United States, valued at 
$395,953, represented 74 percent of the 
total export value in December, in com- 
parison with $807,708 in November and 
$620,238 in December 1939. 

Cuban tobacco exports for the entire 
year 1940 declined to the lowest point 
since the colonial period. The total value 
in 1940 was $12,138,722, in comparison 
with $14,094,383 in the 12 months of 
1939. Slightly more than 50 percent of 
the 1940 value consisted of stemmed leaf 
(98 percent absorbed by the United 
States), and almost 25 percent was filler 
tobacco (approximately 30 percent pur- 
chased by the United States). Leaf ex- 
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ports were valued at $10,879,972 during 
1940, compared with $11,057,314 in 1939. 
The value of cigar shipments, at 
$1,193,240, was a decrease of approxi- 
mately 60 percent in comparison with 
$2,971,995 in 1939, owing to the loss of 
the British market through wartime 
trade restrictions. 

Tobacco exports to the United States 

during 1940, valued at $8,920,877, showed 
a slight gain over the 1939 value of 
$8,786,571 and represented 74 percent of 
all 1940 Cuban tobacco shipments (62 
percent in 1939 and 58 percent in 1938), 
Shipments of stemmed leaf tobacco, val- 
ued at $5,995,677, accounted for 67 per- 
cent of the total export value, against 
$5,820,330 or 66 percent of the total value 
in 1939. 
@ Germany.—The 1940 German tobacco 
yield is expected to be good, both in quan- 
tity and quality, but its color does not 
come up to expectations, as the highly 
appreciated gold-yellow color is some- 
what scarce. It is said that a large part 
of the crop will have a clear brown 
shade—a type that brings a fair market 
price. 

Forecasts of the regional tobacco as- 

sociations indicate a harvest of 170,000 
metric tons, not including crops of the 
recently acquired territories of Graudenz, 
Suwalki, and the Alsace. Only members 
of the tobacco industry, its subsidiaries, 
members of the Reich branch group 
(Reichsfachschaft) of the German raw- 
tobacco traders, and those firms holding 
special permits are entitled to buy inland 
tobacco. 
@ Jndia.—At the close of 1940, tobacco 
consumption in India had apparently 
been little affected by war conditions. The 
only unusual development was the policy 
of stock accumulation on the part of 
manufacturers, which may have inflated 
1940 leaf-tobacco importations from the 
United States, but war demand for to- 
bacco products was making itself felt to 
an increasing extent. Government pur- 
chases of cigarettes and tobacco for the 
Indian army and for shipment to the 
British forces in the Middle East during 
the first twelve or thirteen months of the 
war were valued at $1,000,000. Much of 
this demand has developed since the 
middle of 1940. 

Manufacturing operations were active 
at the end of 1940, in view of large 
Government orders in which all manu- 
facturing companies were participating, 
but no information is available on the 
amount of raw tobacco so consumed. It 
is believed that the use of cigarette-type 
tobaccos is increasing at the rate of ap- 
proximately 5 percent annually, in view 
of the continued upward trend in ciga- 
rette consumption. 

The only available estimate on con- 
sumption of tobacco products in India 
establishes the 1940 approximate con- 
sumption of cigarettes at 10,000,000,000 
units. This figure is expected to increase 
to 10,500,000,000 during 1941. Although 
increased retail prices for the cheaper 
varieties of cigarettes (owing to higher 
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cost of raw material) have hampered ef- 
forts to replace ‘“‘bidis” by factory-made 
cigarettes, no actual decline in consump- 


tion is apparent. 


@ New Zealand.—The United States has 
always supplied the leaf tobacco used in 
the New Zealand tobacco industry (an 
average of less than 2 percent coming 
from other countries); but leaf imports 
during the first 9 months of 1940 declined 
12 percent in volume and 18 percent in 
value to 3,340,247 pounds valued at 
§NZ320,385, from 3,815,123 pounds valued 
at £NZ392,740 in the first 9 months of 
1939. Importation of leaf in the 1939 
period probably established a_ record. 


The United States 


supplied 3,200,511 


pounds, or 96 percent, of the 1940-period 


total volume. 
were the 


Indies 


Other sources of supply 
Netherlands 


(3,249 


pounds) and Canada (10,072 pounds). 
During the first 9 months of 1940, 
121,806,000 cigarettes, valued at £NZ90,- 
693, were imported, a decline of 65 percent 
in volume and 67 percent in value in com- 


parison 


with 344,215,000 


valued _ at 


{NZ276,829 in the first 9 months of 1939. 
The United Kingdom furnished 98 per- 
cent of the total volume in the 1940 pe- 
riod; arrivals from the United States 


were negligible. 


Even in normal times 


comparatively few cigars are imported 
into New Zealand, receipts in the 9-month 
period of 1940 amounting to only 4,813 
pounds valued at £NZ5,848. Australia 
and the United Kingdom supply the bulk 
of such imports; practically none come 


from the United States. 


In the past, 


New Zealand’s sources of supply for man- 
ufactured tobacco have been Australia 
and the United Kingdom; but during the 
first 9 months of 1940, when only 10,278 
pounds valued at £NZ3,339 were imported, 
the Union of South Africa and the United 
Kingdom were the principal supplying 
countries. The United States was elim- 
inated from the market during this 


period. 


8 Nyasaland.—A total 


11,083,349 


pounds of all types of leaf of the 1939- 
40 crop was sold over Nyasa auction 
floors, and 5,899,579 pounds of dark to- 
bacco grown by native tenants on priv- 
ate estates were sold privately, accord- 
ing to final Government figures recently 


made available. 


Auction-floor sales in- 


cluded 7,034,919 pounds (average price 
5.58 pence per pound) of fire-cured to- 
bacco, 3,508,820 pounds (8.47 pence per 


pound) of 


flue-cured, 


and 539,610 


pounds (5.69 pence per pound) of air- 


cured. 
Exports of 


1939-40 


tobacco, 


which were practically complete by the 
end of October 1940, were as follows: 


Fire-cured : 
Leaf 


Strips (2,666,254 pou 


equivalent) 


Total fire-cured_____- 


Flue-cured: 
Leaf 


Strips (944,398 pounds 


equivalent) 


Total flue-cured 


Pounds 
5, 292, 210 


w 


3, 508, 229 


, 800, 439 


o 


1, 660, 758 


1, 242, 629 


2, 903, 387 
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Air-cured: Pounds 
pO Ee eee ee eee 1, 619, 037 
Strips (940,846 pounds leaf 

OQUIVRIORS) 2. <. Secon 1, 237, 955 
Total air-cured........... 2, 856, 992 
Grand total__--_--------- 14, 560, 81 


Shipments abroad during the 1938-39 
season amounted to 14,900,000 pounds 
(leaf equivalent) —10,300,000 fire-cured, 
1,900,000 flue-cured, and 2,700,000 air- 
cured. Leaf tobacco from Nyasaland 
usually goes to the United Kingdom. 

It is indicated that for the 1940-41 
season approximately 56,000 natives will 
register as growers on native trust lands, 
a 39-percent increase over 40,393 in the 
1939-40 season. It is reported that, 
with few exceptions, sowings at nurs- 
eries on native trust lands in the South- 
ern Province have germinated well. As 
most growers have established addi- 
tional nurseries and the Native Tobacco 
Board has established a number of com- 


munal nurseries, a plant shortage is un- 
likely. 
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@ Peru—The Tingo Maria district in 
eastern Peru was declared by decree of 
last March to be a new tobacco-growing 
area, and plantings were authorized in 
1940. The decree further stated that 
tobacco production in new districts is 
to be developed to meet the require- 
ments of the domestic market. In com- 
pliance with this provision, and follow- 
ing the recommendations of the Caja 
de Depositos (a collecting agency oper- 
ating the Tobacco Monopoly), 1,000,000 
plants were authorized in the Tingo 
Maria district in 1940 by a decree of 
July 3. The following prices per quin- 
tal of 46 kilograms will be paid by the 
Monopoly to producers in this district: 
First class, 40 soles ($6.15) ; second class, 
30 soles ($4.60) ; and third class, 20 soles 
($3.08). In order to stimulate the pro- 
duction of leaf tobacco in the Tarapoto 
district, an increase of 0.20 sol per kilo- 
gram has been authorized in further 
purchases of this superior leaf. (Amer- 
ican Commercial Attaché, Lima.) 





Announcements Under the 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act 


Trade Agreements Signed 











In the case of the trade-agreement countries for which 
import statistics are available covering at least 1 full year 
since the effective date of the agreement, compilations 
have been made showing, for the items on which con- 
cessions were obtained and also for other import items of 
importance from the standpoint of United States trade, 
total imports, imports from the United States, and im- 
ports from the principal competing foreign country on 
countries, during a period of years. These compilations 
are now available for Cuba, Belgium, Sweden, Brazil, 
Canada, the Netherlands, France, Finland, Switzerland, 
Haiti, and Colombia. They may be examined at all dis- 
trict offices of the Bureau, and copies for any particular 
country or countries will be furnished as long as the 
supply lasts. 

Reprints of an article on Results Under the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Program During 1939, which ap- 
peared in COMMERCE Reports of Feb. 17, 1940, are avail- 
able upon request to the Trade Agreements Unit or any 
of the district offices. 

The Tariff Commission issues as soon as practicable 
after the conclusion of a trade agreement a report consist- 
ing of digests of trade data relating to items upon which 
the United States has granted concessions and other 
information relating to the provisions in the particular 
agreement. 

A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff Act, 
has been prepared by the U.S. Tariff Commission in the 
formofapamphlet. This is obtainable from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 45 cents 
per copy.] 


Countries With Which Intention To 
Negotiate Has Been Announced 





Latest date 


Date of issu- 


for submit- 


Date for oral 





Country ance of notice | ting written SS 
statements ‘ 

Belgium!_| Aug. 16,1939 | Sept. 27,1939 | Oct. 9, 1939 

Chile... .. Oct. 2,1939 | Nov. 11,1939 | Nov. 27, 1939 


Country Date signed Date effective 
en he ee Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium..__....- TER Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
eee ee Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
| See May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
eee Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (see revised agree- 

ment below)............| Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 
Kingdom of the Nether- 

lands (Netherlands in 

Europe, Netherlands 

India, Surinam, and 

Curacao)...............| Dee. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland. ............. Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
RII, i ciara init nie oianeeoe Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2,1936 
I ing diinkaic arcane Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala. .____- _.....| Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 
France and its colonies, 

dependencies, and = 

tectorates other than 

OO ae May 6, 1936 Do. 
Nicaragua !_.............- Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1,1936 
> a May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
El Salvador. ...........- Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
oo ee Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czecho-Slovakia 2... .._.- Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16,1938 
eee! Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23,1938 
United Kingdom, includ- 

ing Newfoundland and 

the British Colonial 

ee Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1,1939 
Canada (revision of agree- 

ment of 1935) ._..._.__- ee See Do. 
Turkey...................| Apr. 1,1980 | May 65,1930 
Venezuela te Nov. 6,1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement)...........__.| Dee. 18,1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement) ___ ae | Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1,1940 
Canada (supplementary | 

agreement)____- ..| Dee. 13,1940 | Dee. 20, 1940 








1 Certain provisions of the trade agreement ceased to be 
in foree as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

2 The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939. 


{Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all district offices of the Bureau. Copies 
of such analysis or summaries for any particular agree- 
ment will be furnished as long as the supply lasts. 














1 Negotiations inactive. When negotiations are re- 
sumed, public announcement will be made and renewed 
opportunity to present views will be afforded prior to 
the conclusion of an agreement. 


[Detailed information and copies of the lists of products 
to which the United States announced it would give con- 
sideration for concessions, at the time of giving formal 
notice of intention to negotiate with each of the above 
countries, are available upon request to Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce or any of its district offices, 
as well as from the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion or the Department of State.] 


Nore.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKRLY, instead 
of each week as formerly. 
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Trade-Mark 
Applications 


Argentina.—_The following trade- 
marks, published in the Boletin Oficial 
of January 22, 1941, have been reported 
by the Office of the American Commer- 
cial Attaché, Buenos Aires, January 24, 
1941. Opposition to the registration of 
these trade-marks must be filed in Ar- 
gentina before February 22, 1941. 





Trade-mark | Class 





EE A 
berg _ _ _- 


1 
1 
EE eae 1 
] 
1 


nue > 


Colombia.—The following trade-marks, 
published for the first time in Diario 
Oficial No. 24564 of January 17, 1941, 
have been reported by the Office of the 
American Commercial Attaché, Bogota, 
January 25, 1941. Opposition to the reg- 
istration of these trade-marks must be 
made in Colombia within 30 days from 
date of the third and last printing. 








Trade-mark Product 
Fuentes. ------ Phonograph disks and toilet articles 
Los Angeles___.| Animal and vegetable lards and grease. 
I Soap. 
| eee Soap 





Colombia.—The following trade-marks, 
published for the first time in Diario 
Oficial No. 24566 of January 20, 1941, 
have been reported by the Office of the 
American Commercial Attaché, Bogota, 
January 25, 1941. Opposition to the reg- 
istration of these trade-marks must be 
made in Colombia within 30 days from 
date of the third and last printing. 





Trade-mark Products covered 


Karan____.....| Chemical and chemical products. 
Vida __- .--| Foodstuffs. 
| Crystal and ceramic ware. 





Germany Extends Railway 
Traffic Regulations 


The Reich Railway Traffic Regulations 
are extended into the Incorporated Eas- 
tern Territories by a decree signed De- 
cember 30, 1940. The regulations are 
those effective September 3, 1938—pro- 
viding among other things that the rail- 
ways are to have a lien on all goods 
against payment of freight and other 
outlays and may prevent delivery of the 
goods until all such obligations have been 
met by the responsible shipper or con- 
signee. 





Canada Builds Large Merch: at 
Ships for Great Britain 


Eighteen large merchant ships for the 
British Government are being built in the 
larger yards on the St. Lawrence River 
and the Pacific Coast. 
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European, Far Eastern, and Other 
Exchange Rates 


Norte.—For Latin American Rates See Opposite Page 
Compiled in Finance Divisien 


New York rates reported by Federal Reserve Board ' 























Annual average Monthly average | 
rate rate 
Country Unit quoted Quotation 
Decem- | January a 
1938 1939 | ber 1940 | 1941 

: x *$3. 8955 | *$3. 5338 $3. 2150 $3. 2150 $3. 9 
Australis. ...----..----------------- {Pound (official) ...-.....-.|. sesecrcce|enceccesee] 8 2280] , 3.2280 ‘= 
2 ae . 9942 . 9602 . 8656 . 8480 828 
ae oe { penge | » 8288 
SS: (es, ee . 9091 . 9091 . 9091 
China (Shanghai).__..........._.___ tah a RE is | *, 2136 *. 1188 *, 0569 * 0539 *. 0523 
SS a eae eee . 0216 *. 0199 - 0195 0201 . 0201 
ee 0S =e . 4016 *. 4006 *. 3998 *, 3998 *_ 3007 

i ie ge a . 3046 2745 . 2359 . 2365 x 
aes . eae . 1973 3.192 ®, 1977 *. 1977 *.1977 
ne Rupee ‘| . 3659 *. 3328 - 3018 . 3015 3018 
See 71 Sets } - 0526 0520 *. 0504 *. 0504 * 0504 
_ “oie: ae -| 2845 2596 | .2344 . 2344 B44 
_ ...* (SSR Eee | °3.9235 | °%3. 5482 8. 2275 3. 2275 3. 2217 
Ne ole iit di bird werner on icreionore See af . 0443 0404 . 0399 . 0400 0401 
Aa ee aE «2 TS *.0560 | 3*. 1063 *.0913 * 0913 * 0913 
Straits Settlements-_-__-.........._.. | SE ae 5692 | °.5174 . 4710 . 4709 4705 
i le csiiicy wink putt as | . 2520 . 2309 . 2382 . 2383 , 238: 
EC LL ee Se ae Se 2287 | . 2253 | . 2320 . 2322 . 2329 
Union of South Africa....._....___. POE ccc nncssecccccnnnsl “ABEEB ] 9S 6017 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9R00 
is ae |fPound (free) _............ -| 4.8894 4.4354 4. 0350 4. 0342 4. 027; 
United Kingdom. .......-.......... {Pound (official) ..........- eae ------.--| 4.0350] 4.0350 4 | 

DEON iit iiieccdscactnnneewes Lo - Iie ere *.0231 | %°.0227| *%.02% . 0224 (#) 











Official Rates in Foreign Countries 


[New York rates not currently available] 


























| 
| Equiva- | Annual average 
{ lent in rate! 
; United 
Country Official rate States 
dollars 
of unit 1938 1939 
quoted 
EEA AEE ee ea | 13 Afghanis=$1.00______- Sadia ai a : | kU a 
Belgian Congo. -...-....-- eS | 44.25 Congolese francs =$1.00_ _. aa . 0226 Sarina are 
iE a sia aan eS | 1 belga=RM 0.40__...--_-- | #, 1600 | $0. 1689 | $0, 1685 
SaaS ae | 84 leva=$1.00 5 _-| &.0119 *.0124 | 6° 0191 
China— Manchuria Pe ae ee | . 2343 | 7. 2845 1 , 2506 
Czechoslovakia (Bohemia Moravia)....| 1 koruna=RM 0.10__ 4.0400 *.0347 | 8°, 0343 
ee ee Raa 1 krone=RM 0.50___. | #, 2000 . 2183 , 2035 
EE rs ee ae | £E0.24315=$1.00____- } 4.1128 | 5.0130 | © 4, 5463 
Estonia. --..-- Soca aiuiinanaansesesbindiais | 4.17 krooni=$1.00____- | . 2398 | 16, 2711 [10a , ange 
France (occupied area).................] 1 franc RM 0.05........................_.... | 4.0200 . 0288 0251 
France (unoccupied area) _...........- 43.90 francs =$1.00___-. man . 0228 . 0288 0251 
French Indochina....................- 1 piaster = $0.2269 Sutin euicaomcicstataiees | 2289 | 19, 2880 | 18, 2510 
er 152.50 drachmas=$1.00__._...--.---- 22 le | . 0066 . 0090 . 0082 
RE eS Se 6.5165 kroner=$1.00__....___- es ee 
TES FR a ED Vewunoncuslaane 
Ril nat ais ciate scents cp gtniadibebiontnnete-aieais So eS ee 4.0250 | * 4.8804 | © 4 4354 
EES Nae ee 0 ST . 1887 | 1®, 1938 10, 1852 
RSPEI ES ee ee pee 6.00 lits=$1.00_..___- = . 1667 | 1, 1691 4, 1671 
EE SE _ | | | SSS eer | SOR Li ceaxcsns wanda 
OEE 1 guilder= RM 1.33............................ 4. 5320 . 5501 . 5334 
Netherlands Indies.................... | 1.8925 guilders=$1.00._........2- 22 ell. . 5284 | 18 5501 | 18, 5334 
Newfoundland. ....................... | $1.10 Newfoundland =$1.00__..__- cnecl _seeee . 9942 . 9602 
A See i". | [= ee eaien 4 2400 . 2457 B27 
> hes * aiuinniegtiadunl See 4.0250 | © 4.8804 | 94, 43h 
Poland (‘General Governorship’’) - - . -- |. _. | a eeeeee #, 2000 . 1886 ©, 1884 
ial 185=$1.00 Ee ee he ee eae . 0054 *,0073 | %*.0071 
See Rio... JS eae . 4556 | 19.5760 | 19, 502 
_ haat EE SUNG < nancnoncovecsctuneesecun | . 3659 4445 4032 
ES EL ate ic cecaikenkannsddouesiuaend . 7500 . 8011 . 8024 
TE ciiictdncinttcnmmncieciana iD 9 ncisnnncwicns besticneneoonns | oR Neccocconclesnsaneel 
*Nominal. 


1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for cable 


transfers in New York City as reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


§ Average for January-August and November-December. 

3 Peseta of New Government: Average for last 9 months only. 

4 Based on German official rate: $1.00—=RM 2.50. 

‘ For payment of imports from the United States (compensation trade) there is an exchange premium of 25 percent. 
making the effective rate 105 leva per dollar, equivalent to $0.0095 per lev. 


§ Average for first 8 months only. 
’ Based on average for the yen. 
§ Average first 3 months only. 


* Based on average for pound sterling. 
1* Computed from average official rates for the United States dollar in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 


1! Average for first 11 months only. 
11 Based on average for French franc. 
13 Average for Netherlands guilder. 


4 For foreign trade valuation purposes only. 


# Rate temporarily omitted. 
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Latin American Exchange Rates 


Note.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, tn units of foreign currency per dollar, wit 
the following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso; Paraguay— Paraguayan paph 
s tol Argentine paper peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Paer 





















































amanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdesto 1 dollar.) n- 
Annual average Latest available 
Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
Oct. Dec. 
1938 1939 1940 1940 Rate Date 
| = e 
 — Paper peso___.-- a 3.31 3. 70 3.73 3. 73 3.73 | Jan. 16 
Argent sili io SS | eS (eee 34.32 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 Do. 
Free market.......--.-- 3. 92 4. 33 4. 26 4. 24 4. 24 Do. 
Bolivia. ...-.--- Boliviano.._..-- ye ee ee 1 29.60 32.34 | 39.90 | 39.90 40.00 | Jan. 30 
See Se 55.00 | 55.00 55. 00 Do. 
3. ROSE RECN 445.46 | 63.04 | 61.20 60.50 |Last 
Janu 
ary 
OS eee Milreis.......-.-- | Offictal................-| 17.641 | 16.829 |#16. 500 \°16. 500 | 616.500 | Jan. 25 
Free market - --.-.-.-.- iraanieces §19.706 | 19.770 | 19.770 19. 770 Do. 
Special free market___--|___-- § 21.545 | 20.700 ; 20.700 20. 700 Do. 
*, . _Seieey se | 19. 992 20.826 | 20.076 | 20.775 20. 500 Do. 
ea PWNS. vicccentes Omeial......... pavcehede | 19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 19.37. | Dee. 31 
Export draft........... | 25.00 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 25. 00 Do. 
Curb market_._.....--- 27. 48 32. 47 33. 06 34, 57 33. 80 Do. 
i, Sen ee 31.04 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Gold exchange. --._.--- 25.00 | 20.86 | 31.15 | 31.15 31.15 Do 
poo es ee spuracumel) GU. 1 ane 31.15 Do. 
See epee See COMMBENE 4 < ccncwencae) 1,79 1,75 1.765 | 1.75 1.755 | Jan. 23 
| Bank of Republic._._..| 11.77 1, 755 1. 755 1.755 1.755 | Do 
Stabilization Fund_-..-|_.-- a eee (§) (8) (8) ae 
3, he ear 1. 84 1,78 1.90 1. 93 1. 93 Jan. 23 
Costa Rica. ..--| RE dccnaianian Uncontrolled_.......-- 5.65 5. 67 5. 74 5.74 5.74 | Jan. 18 
| COMTEOIIIG. wa ccconcs 5.62 5.62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 Do 
ee | eee ee ae ee pokes | .93 91 ‘91 ‘92 | Jan. 25 
Ecuador......-.- ee Central Bank..-.--....| 14.13 | 14.83 | 15.72 | 15.00 15. 00 Do. 
Curb easiness | 7” |} 17.50 |End.Jan 
Honduras. ....- gi eee Cl | 2.04 | 2.04 2. 04 2.04 | 2.04 | Jan. 25 
Merico.....---- SE -ciséeshaus | Pree.__-----------0----| 452 | 6.18 | 4.86 | 4.85 | 4.85 | Jan. 18 
caragua...-.- Cordoba. ...-.-- 2 | 4, ‘ ; 5. 00 5. an. 25 
™ Sars | 75.46 5. 35 6. 28 6. 22 | 6. =. eg 
araguay......- Pa ae SS Ss ee EAE, ee 70.00 | 70.00 70. ( 0. 
" , ei WE aide ccccuenenad a Noes == ....| 80.14 | 83.00 | 85. 50 Do. 
ees | Ee Pe ETA | 4.46 5.33 6. 50 6.50 | 6.50 Do. 
Salvador. ....-.-. SP iicticcinp mens oe aa |; 2.5 2.5 2.5 2. 5 | 2.5 Do. 
Uruguay-......-. rs ee rere Mee . 3626} .3759) .3953 9, 3953| Jan. 18 
| Controlled free........- . 5697 .4995} 5271) =. 5266 | . 5266} Do. 
Venezuela_..._. Bolivar........- Controlled_..........- | 3.19 | 219 | 3.19 | 3.19 | 3.19 | Jan. 29 








1 June 13-Dec. 31. 
‘July 13-Dec. 31. 
§ Aug. 22-Dec. 30. 
‘July-December. 
Apr. 10-Dee. 31. 
‘For commitments of the Government only. 


1 June 10-Dec. 31. 
5 For class 2 merchandise, 1.795; class 3, 1.87; class 4, 


95. 
*In addition there is “compensated” exchange, 
which at present is the same as the free rate. 





Tariff Commission Investigation Respecting Cotton Nettings and 
Fishing Nets, and Long Staple Cotton Nettings and Fishing Nets 


Application as listed below heretofore filed with the Tariff Commission for investigation under the provisions of 
section 336 of the Tariff Act of 1930 has been denied and dismissed 





Name of article | Purpose of request Name and address of applicant 





Cotton nettings and fishing nets, | Increase in duty Fish Net and Twine Co., Jersey City. N. J. 
and long staple cotton nettings | The Linen Thread Co., Baltimore, Md. 
and fishing nets. R. J. Ederer Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Pauls Fish Net Co., Chicago. Il. 
Members of Fish Netting Group; by Lewis Lichten- 
stein, secretary of executive committee, Fish Netting 
| Group. 
Through: Harris & Gantt, Washington, D. C. 





World Trade 


(Continued from p. 268) 


States need never purchase outside sup- 
plies of most of our important food crops. 
The same situation exists in certain 
other areas of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, their leaders understand these 
questions just as ours do, and our joint 
efforts for closer trade relationships are 


free access to their markets, or vice versa. 
A sound agriculture is so essential to the 
life of any country that every effort must 
be made to balance it, protect it, and to 


limit agricultural imports to the com- 
modities which a nation does not produce 
in sufficient quantities, or which a na- 
tion does not produce at all. Barring 
years of drought, or other natural dis- 
asters, we know that, by intelligently 
handling our reserves, we in the United 


based on this mutual understanding. 
We and they know that we must look 
beyond this Hemisphere, if we are to find 
an immediately workable solution. We 
do not like to visualize a world of eco- 
nomic blocks. Such a world is quite 
apart from our tradition, quite contrary 
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to our basic beliefs about free enterprise 
and trade. Nevertheless, if the policies 
of other nations force such action, or it 
we decide that such a step is in our in- 
terests, a trade block could be formed of 
which we, our fellow American Republics, 
and the other democratic nations of the 
world would be members, which would 
offer more resources, and an opportunity 
for a higher standard of living, than could 
be offered by any similar or competitive 
grouping. There need be no fear that 
economic pressure could break down such 
a union, or that such a group could not 
resist economic invasion. The inclusion 
of the United Kingdom and the rest of 
the English-speaking world in such an 
economic group would, in itself, be an 
important step, but, when we add other 
free nations which believe in and main- 
tain true ideals of democratic thought, 
the group is, indeed, impressive. It is a 
group which presents no economic weak- 
ness. 





New Industrial 
Reference Service 
Releases 


These releases are available from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at the uniform price of 10 cents 
each. 


Part 1—Chemicals and Allied Products: 
No. 15. Wartime Situation of Belgian 
Chemical Industry. 1 p. 
Part 2—Electrical Products: 
No. 15. Radio Manufacturing Trends 
from 1937 to 1939. 2 pp. 
Part 3—Foodstuffs: 
No. 19. United States Milling in Bond. 
1h 
No. 20. Market for Wines in Peru. 3 


pp. 
Part 4—Forest Products: 

No. 7. Pulp and Paper Industry of the 
South. 2 pp. 

No. 8. Cork Manufacturers May Use 
Brazilian Raw Materials. 1p. 

Part 6—Machinery and Equipment: 

No. 19. Market for Office Supplies in 
Honduras. 2 pp. 

No. 20. Domestic Laundry Equipment 
Manufacturing Corporations. 2 pp. 
Part 7—Metals and Minerals Products: 

No. 12. Use of Space and Water Heat- 
ers in Cuba. 1 p. 

Part 8—Motion Pictures and Equipment: 

No. 23. Annual Survey of Motion Pic- 
ture Industry in Burma. 2 pp. 

No. 24. Current Releases of Nonthe- 
atrical Films. 7 pp. 

Part 13—Tobacco and Its Products: 

No. 24. Greek Tobacco Production and 
Trade. 2 pp. 

Part 14—Special Products: 

No. 37. Market for Optical Goods in 
Peru. 4 pp. 

No. 38. Market for Optical Goods in 
Nicaragua. 1 p. 
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New Books and Reports 


F. Stirling Wilson, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


__ The following publications, added to the Department’s research facilities through the courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please note.—The Department has no copies of private publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private publications write direct to the publishing agency given in each case. 


@ ForEIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED 
StaTEs, 1925—VoLumMEs Ianp II. Depart- 
ment of State. 1940. Vol. I—957 pp., 
price $2. Vol. II—760 pp., price $1.50. 
A verbatim collection of papers relating 
to foreign relations, many of them of a 
general nature and others classified ac- 
cording to the countries concerned. 
These are the source material for stu- 
dents and historians on our Government 
during the year 1925 so far as its official 
pronouncements in relations with foreign 
countries are concerned. Available from 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 


@ AGRICULTURAL SURVEY PARTY LEAVES FOR 
Cusa. Department of State. January 25, 
1941. 1 p., mimeo. Available from De- 
partment of State, Washington, D. C. 


@ ASSIGNMENT OF A FISHERY MISSION TO 
Perv. Department of State. January 24, 
1941. 3 pp.,mimeo. Available from De- 
partment of State, Washington, D. C. 


@ INFORMATION CONCERNING PERSONS PRO- 
CURING PASSPORTS OR RENEWALS COMPILED 
FroM PASSPORT AND RENEWAL APPLICA- 
TIONS RECEIVED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF 
STaTE DURING THE CALENDAR YEAR ENDING 
DECEMBER 31, 1940. Department of State. 
January 30, 1941. 3 pp., mimeo. Avail- 
able from Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


@ List or SELECTED INDIVIDUALS REPRE- 
SENTING CHILEAN NEWSPAPERS WHO HAVE 
BEEN INVITED BY SEVEN UNITED STATES 
NEWSPAPERS To VISIT THIS COUNTRY AND 
Jorn Its STAFF FOR A PERIOD OF ABOUT TWO 
MONTHS BEGINNING ON OR ABOUT FEBRU- 
ary 10. Department of State. January 
29, 1941. 2 pp., mimeo. Available from 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. 


@ PANAMANIAN REFUNDING PLAN. Depart- 
ment of State. February 3, 1941. 1 p., 
mimeo. Available from Department of 
State, Washington, D. C. 


@ PROCLAMATION OF NORTH AMERICAN RE- 
GIONAL BROADCASTING AGREEMENT. Depart- 
ment of State. January 24, 1941. 1 p., 
mimeo. Available from Department of 
State, Washington, D. C. 


@ RecrprocaL TRADE AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND SWIT- 
ZERLAND. Department of State. 1936. 
48 pp., Executive Agreement Series No. 
90. Price, 5 cents. Available from Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 


Wg Remarks OF THE NEWLY APPOINTED 
AMBASSADOR OF GREAT BRITAIN THE RIGHT 
HONORABLE THE VISCOUNT HALIFAX, K. G., 


UPON THE OCCASION OF THE PRESENTATION 
OF His LETTERS OF CREDENCE, JANUARY 24, 
1941, AND THE PRESIDENT’S REPLY. De- 
partment of State. January 30,1941. 2 
pp., mimeo. Available from Department 
of State, Washington, D. C. 


— TABULATION OF CONTRIBUTIONS COL- 
LECTED AND DISBURSED DURING THE PERIOD 
SEPTEMBER 6, 1939, THROUGH DECEMBER 
1940, as SHOWN IN THE REPORTS SUB- 
MITTED BY PERSONS AND ORGANIZATIONS 
REGISTERED WITH THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOR THE SOLICITATION AND COLLECTION OF 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO BE USED FOR RELIEF IN 
BELLIGERENT COUNTRIES, IN CONFORMITY 
WITH THE REGULATIONS ISSUED PURSUANT 
TO SECTION 8 OF THE ACT OF NOVEMBER 4, 
1939, as MapDE EFFECTIVE BY THE PRESI- 
DENT’S PROCLAMATION OF THE SAME DATE. 
Department of State. January 31, 1941. 
46 pp., mimeo. Available from Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, D. C. 


Mi Text oF CONGRATULATORY MESSAGES 
RECEIVED BY THE PRESIDENT UPON His In- 
AUGURATION, TOGETHER WITH THE REPLIES 
WHICH Have BEEN TRANSMITTED BY THE 
PRESIDENT. Department of State. Jan- 
uary 25,1941. 15 pp.,mimeo. Available 
from Department of State, Washington, 
D. C. 


fj THE UNITED STATES AND THE WORLD 
Crisis. Department of State. January 
29, 1941. 8 pp., mimeo. Address by the 
Hon. Sumner Welles, Under Secretary of 
State, before the Alumni Association of 
the New York University School of Law, 
New York, January 30, 1941. Available 
from Department of State, Washington, 
D.C. 


B THE INTERNATIONAL GOLD STANDARD RE- 
INTERPRETED 1913-1934. William Adams 
Brown, Jr. 1940. 2 Vols. Price $12. 
Vol. 1—730 pp. Vol. 2—689 pp. One of 
the threads of the argument of these 
volumes is the distinction between the 
form and the substance of the interna- 
tional gold standard. What did the 
1914-18 war do to the international gold 
standard? How did the international 
gold standard function during the 1920’s 
and early 1930’s? What were the ele- 
ments of weakness and strength in its 
structure during this period? And what 
will the current world war do to the in- 
ternational gold standard? How can 
these experiences guide the monetary 
reconstruction to follow the current war? 
The first three questions are answered 
in this book and the last two are set in 
the light of history. Available from Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, 
Inc., 1819 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


M@ Seven Keys To Braz. Vera Kelsey, 
1940. 314 pp., illus., price $3. Brazil, 
one of our most important southern 
neighbors, is divided, physically, eco- 
nomically, culturally, and socially into 
many regions, each startlingly different 
from the others. In this book the au- 
thor gives us the keys to the history and 
culture, and folkways and scenic won- 
ders of seven of these regions—those to 
which the foreigner visiting the country 
has easiest entrance. Information in 
this book will be important not only to 
prospective travelers planning to visit 
Brazil, but also to those who would un- 
derstand a country with which our for- 
tunes are so closely allied today. Con- 
tains maps and photographs. Available 
from Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Economizing of Electric Energy 
in U.S.S.R. 


A resolution has been prepared by 
Executive Committee of the Moscow City 
Soviet, concerning economy of electric 
energy during the fall and _ winter 
months of 1940-41. Similar orders have 
been issued covering this season in recent 
previous years, but the present instruc- 
tion is more specific, detailed and strict 
than those heretofore put in effect. Sit- 
uations such as the following are cov- 
ered: All squares, streets, quays, etc., lo- 
cated in central sections of the city shall 
be illuminated by lamps not exceeding 
500 watts’ capacity; streets and side 
streets of secondary importance shall be 
illuminated by lamps not exceeding 200 
watts’ capacity; large specialized stores, 
department stores, etc., are permitted to 
use not more than 9 watts of illuminat- 
ing facilities per square meter of their 
area; the norm for hotels is 7 watts per 
square meter, and for barber shops 15 
watts per square meter. 

The resolution also instructs adminis- 
trators of State and public organizations 
to prohibit the use of heating appliances 
in State and public institutions. The 
administration of the Moscow streetcar 
and trolleybus service is ordered to cut 
down the consumption of electric power 
by 3 percent below the consumption level 
of 1939-40, without reducing the speed of 
transport. Heating appliances in such 
vehicles is not permitted during hours 
of peak load. The administrators of 
dwelling houses in Moscow are instructed 
to take the necessary steps in the econ- 
omy of electric energy in living quarters. 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities 


Interested American firms and individuals may obtain the names, addresses, and full details regarding the purchase of American goods by foreign firms upon application to the 

Bureau. The Bureau does not furnish credit ratings or assume responsibility as to the standing of foreign inquirers; the usual precaution should be taken in all cases. Information 

gs to the equipment of these firms for handling American goods, including bank references, capital, etc., will be included with the trade opportunity and may be obtained from the 

are Commercial gma Division of the Bureau direct or through district offices for $1.00 each. Orders received by air mail will be answered by air mail if requested and an air- 
mail stamp enclosed. 
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| | | 
| Refer- |} Refer- 
Commodities City and country | ence | Commodities City and country ence 
5 | No. || No. 
ee a re mere  F AT y os" 
“ol | | sina 
- JRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS: ; } ; || PAPER AND PAPER Propucts—Continued. 
zil, Gas ranges, operated with bottled gas. Trial order, | Cairo, Egypt 587 || shipment; gummed and flint paper, 3 to 4 tons per 
ern 10 ranges. (Illustrative literature available.) | i} shipment; boxboards, white and colored, 5to 10 
MACHINERY: | 1} tons or 40 to 50 tons per shipment; natural pulp- 
CO- ~~ Copper-wire drawing machines: 1 machine, reduc- | Alexandria, Egypt | 589 boards and greyboards, 200 to 300 tons per ship- 
tion 6 to 2 millimeters’ capacity, 100 kilograms ment; brown leatherboards and strawboards, 20 
nto , 4 , 
per hour; 1 machine, reduction, 2.5 to 0.8 milli- | to 30 tons per shipment; newsprint paper in rolls 
ent meters’ capacity, 50 kilograms per hour; 2 sets of | | and sheets, 50 to 100 tons or 200 to 300 tons per 
au- drawplates for above machines to obtain a scale |} shipment; and cover papers. 
of desired sections by tenths of millimeters; 1 set of | TEXTILES: 
and sharpening drawplates; 1 machine for pointing Grey shirtings or sheetings, 10,000 meters, 60 centi- | Stockholm, Sweden-__. 582 
on- wire, reduction, 6 to 0.8 millimeter; 1 soldering meters wide; and 20,000 meters, 90 centimenters 
machine for joining ends of wire of sizes specified | wide. (Samples available.) 
> to above. All equipment for operation on alter- | Wool waste and fur, for making felt hats. Order of | Lima, Peru___..___-_- 585 
itr nating current, single phase, 50 cycles, 230 volts. | } about 800 kilograms ofeach, monthly. (Samples 
ry Frames for curing cheese, roll type, 5 millimeters | Quito, Ecuador 584 available.) 
in wide, by 5 or 10 meters long. Standard quality. | | | WIRE AND WIRE PRODUCTs: 
rt Desires a quantity equal to 60 meters in length. | | Galvanized wire netting, 8- by 9-ply mesh per inch, | Cairo, Egypt_..._.__-- 590 
{ 0 Loom, double width, for weaving woolen blankets. | Lima, Peru__.- | 585 |} diameter, 116. Order of 5,000 square yards each 
‘sit For installation in own factory. | size. 
7 Wine press, completewith motor, 220 volts, 3-phase, | | Wood AND Woop PRODUCTs: 
in- capacity for handling 6 or omre tons of grapes per | Cairo, Egypt 588 Sanded plywood, first grade, 2 meters long and 146 | Tehran, Iran_.______- 583 
for- hour. meters wide, ordinary glue, standard 3-ply. 5,000 
| PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS: square meters, 5 millimeters thick, oak face, and 
on- Packing and wrapping paper, kraft and sulphite, 5 5,000 square meters 5 millimeters thick, walnut 
ible to 10 tons per shipment; white printing paper and ..do : 586 face, core and back of strong inexpensive wood: 
h writing paper, 10 to 20 tons per shipment; colored and 10,000 square meters with all plies of strong 
rt flint and chromo coated paper, 5 to 10 tons per inexpensive wood. | 
| 
Agency opportunities.—Lists of such inquiries from foreign sources will be furnished at cost of typing, upon application tothe Bureau. Agency opportunities comprise inquiries 
Rite from resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, or indent agents. etc., who desire to represent American suppliers and who sell by means of samples or catalogs and are paid a com- 
mission or salary but who do not purchase merchandise for resale. Requests for estimates of the cost of lists of agency opportunities should state specifically and in detail both the 
countries and commodities of interest. 
‘gy 
by Cooperation Between Sweden’s the Federation of Swedish Industries with cially because, perhaps, 1941 models had 
Dity Large and Small Industries a view to discussing relevant problems. just become available. The leading local 
tric In this respect, the Federation of Swed- distributors of American cars, trucks, and 
ater The Central Federation of Swedish ish Industries, representing the largest motorcycles participated, and excellent 
ave Small Industries, since its inception in industrial enterprises in Sweden, is in- sales were reported as a result of the 
ent 1934, has cooperated with large Swedish terested in establishing an efficient or- exhibit. 
uc enterprises, chiefly with regard to sub- ganization. Recently, therefore, a spe- The interest and enthusiasm aroused 
rict deliveries of machinery parts, semimanu- cial bureau, located at Jonkoping, was by this first automobile show make it 
Sit- factures, and other goods that pertain to po ragcinn and tersennsomgaenn seem probable that similar events will 
wan production of the large industrial enter- promote coopera ee me _the a be held annually in lieu of individual 
‘lo- prises but which were made to order and mestic big” and smal indus ries. e showings by the various distributors. 
hall delivered by the small industrial plants. increased number of inquiries and offers 
jing This cooperation has been of real inter- received by the Central Federation of 
side est to the large industries, and manufac- the Swedish Small Industries has, among 
inery, i rticular, have other things, made it necessary to estab- a . 
1 be turers of machinery, in pa , he ' 8, Distr t 
909 | ‘tealized the advantage of decentralizing lish a special bureau to take care of all stribu ae of Japanese 
res their production by diverting orders to intermediation work. The Federation of Tonnage in October 
s r me ‘ers specializing i Swedish Industries has decided to support : ; 
4 to maller manufacturers specializing in the inc ppo According to KAIUN (Marine Affairs) 
nat: manufacture of parts. As the Swedish the operation and development of the for November 1940. the distribution of 
hei small industrial enterprises comprise nu- new bureau, which will handle all com- : 
eir . be : Japanese vessels of more than 2,000 
merous manufacturers in various lines mercial, financial, and technical matters ich reed 
per . ; ; ' 5 tons deadweight, at the beginning of 
15 throughout Sweden, it has been difficult in connection with placing of orders, : 
5 ‘ October 1940, was as follows: 
for the large manufacturers to survey the and promote cooperation between the 
nis- production facilities of small manufac- domestic “big” and “small” industrial 
; turers and to contact suitable supplies. enterprises. ai one | Number| Dead- 
lons ; ‘ : Distribution of weight 
nces This difficulty is enhanced bceause the | vessels | tonnage 
The small enterprises only in exceptional ———___ ne —— 
tear °a8es advertise products or organize sales. American Exhibits at European waters ern EE Cer 
; For "eas . j P South America. -_-- ‘ 9 88, 781 
cut mee Tene Che Conte: Seneee Guatemalan Fair African waters | 2| 19,861 
ower of Swedish Small Industries has taken Atlantic coast of North America. | 19 190, 902 
all steps to organize sales for its members by In the first joint showing of American Se = | => 
d of forwarding incoming inquiries and offers products at the Guatemalan National Indian waters. - wamcaseeel 13 | 118, 384 
such received by the Federation to suitable Fair last November the automotive — ng | i - 623 534 
ours members. equipment was housed in a large build- Docking... .--- aa 48 | — 334,28 
a At the beginning of 1940 a joint com- ing set aside for this purpose. Others. . .... mecrecscncnssnh ee 
cted mittee was organized by the Central Fed- The show generally was regarded as a Total. __- 868 | 5, 453, 526 
con- eration of Swedish Small Industries and very successful and creditable one, espe- 


‘ters. 











RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE 


FOREIGN LONG-TERM INVESTMENTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 1937-39 


Economic Series No. 11; 75 pages; charts and tables; 
price 15 cents. The second comprehensive report on 
foreign-owned assets in the United States, tracing the 
changes in foreign holdings of United States securities 
and other long-term investments. 


THE BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS OF 
THE UNITED STATES IN 1939 


Economic Series No. 8; 87 pages; 13 tables; 12 charts; 
price 15 cents. This study, the eighteenth consecutive 
annual report, represents a comprehensive statement of 
the various types of international, commercial, and finan- 
cial transactions between residents of the United States 
and those of foreign countries. 


MODERN EXPORT PACKING 


Trade Promotion Series No. 207; 530 pages; 242 illustra- 
tions; price $1 per copy (buckram). Telling how to secure 
safety, economy, and customer satisfaction, this publica- 
tion covers every phase of packing goods for export. 
Although written especially for use in export trade, the 
book should be of distinct value to all domestic shippers. 


MONTHLY INCOME PAYMENTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 1929-40 


Economic Series No. 6; 44 pages; charts and tables 
price 10 cents. Describes in detail sources and methods 
underlying the estimates. The Department first pub. 
lished estimates of monthly income payments early ip 
1938. This series, extending back to January 1929, ha; 
been revised and brought up to date and is published 
each month in the “Survey of Current Business.’ The 
Survey published monthly (with weekly supplemen 


included) is available at $2 a year. go 
R oh 
SOURCES OF REGIONAL AND LOCAL CURRENT Kv. ” 


BUSINESS STATISTICS 


Domestic Commerce Series No. 115; 57 pages; price 3 
cents. Provides a ready reference list of the business 
series available for particular places, and the sources 
in which they are carried. | 


WARTIME CONTROL OF OCEAN FREIGHT RATES 
IN FOREIGN TRADE 


Trade Promotion Series No. 212; 48 pages; price 10 cents, 





Summarizes what has taken place in the principal 
countries of the world for which data has been obtainable. 





Orders for the above publications, and for subscriptions to the Survey of Current Business, should be 
accompanied by full remittance, by check or money order payable to the Superintendent of Documents. 
They may be forwarded directly to that official at the Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., or 


through any of the Bureau's offices listed below. 





SALES AGENCY OFFICES OF THE BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE 


Atlanta, Ga. Dallas, Tex. 
Birmingham, Ala. Denver, Colo. 
Boston, Mass. Detroit, Mich. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Honolulu, T. H. 
Charleston, S. C. Houston, Tex. 
Chicago, Ill. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Los Angeles, Calif. Richmond, Va. 

Memphis, Tenn. Rochester, N. Y. 

Minneapolis, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 

New Orleans, La. San Francisco, Calif. 

New York, N. Y. San Juan, P. R. | 
Philadelphia, Pa. Savannah, Ga. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Seattle, Wash. 

Portland, Oreg. Wilmington, Del. 





U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1940 
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